









THE PROBLEM OF ABORIGINES 
B. H. Menta 


The problem of the aborigines has been discussed in a lucid way by the author 
who has spent several years amongst the aborigines of Western India. He says: ‘‘The 
future approach to this seemingly simple but really difficult problem should \° in the Gandhian 
way. The primitives should be approached on the basis of non-violence, accepting the 
principles of a democratic society and the fundamental equality and unity of man, in 
a spirit of love, service and humility.” So far they had been approached with arrogance 
or fear, but with little understanding of the simple nature of their living. The author 
believes, not in isolation, but assimilation, with this difference that they should retain the 
naturalness, health and physical beauty of primitive life and should take to civilization 
without its neurosis, intolerance and bigotry. 








Dr. Mehta is Professor of Social Welfare Administration in the Tata Institute of 


Social Sciences, Bombay. 


Approach to the Problem.—The problem 
of primitive races has been approached with 
different ideals, outlooks and motives in 
the course of world history. When the 
peoples of overcrowded Europe, in search 
of market and shelter, crossed the ocean 
to find new lands, they came across strange 
people who appeared to be different from 
them. Political philosophers like Rousseau 
idealised the primitive ways of living and 
deplored the Golden Age that was lost 
to the so-called civilized world. Charles 
Darwin, when he laid the foundations of 
biology, opened a new interest for the 
human mind. The theory of evolution 
permeated all scientific interest, and a search 
for the trend of human evolution created 
a new scientific interest in the primitive 
races of the world, for they were the 
pioneers and originators of the social 
structure. Taylor, Westermarck, Durkheim, 
Boaz, Malinowski and many others started 
investigating all the aspects of primitive life; 
and ethnology, anthropology and anthro- 
pometry collected volumes of information 
about the mind, religion, marriage, family, 
society, art and economic and social life 
of the primitive races. Imperialism 
followed the scientist, and anthropological 
researches came to be explored for seeking 
so-called proofs for the existence of superior 
races and minds.. As imperialism and all 
forms of exploitation came to be exposed 


in the nineteenth century and the present 
century, and colonial rule and capitalism 
were found to be ruthlessly exterminating the 
primitive races, humanitarians the world 
over found a sincere interest in the well- 
being and welfare of these unfortunate and 
neglected peoples. 


India is an ancient land and its history 
dates back four to six thousands years. India 
has been the home of the primitive races 
from pre-historic times. The Vedas contain 
useful information about the “dark, thick- 
lipped, noseless, godless” primitives who 
came into conflict with the ancestors of 
the Aryan race. Kingdoms of these so- 
called aborigines, however, continued to 
co-exist with Rajput and even Muslim 
kingdoms. The British rulers of India 
found it difficult to handle and tame. the 
turbulent hunters and forest-dwellers of the 
hills and the rugged countryside. The 
fighters for India’s freedom, since the days 
of the Indian mutiny, when the. aborigines 
played a heroic part in freedom’s battle, 
have found a sincere interest in the well- 
being of those who might be termed the 
descendants of India’s real and original 
dwellers. 


The problem of the aboriginal races in 
India demands a wealth of sympathy, 
knowledge and understanding, if emanci- 
pated India is to evolve a new and rich 
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pattern of national culture. The threads 
of the lives of the twenty-five million 
aborigines have to be carefully woven into 
the larger picture of national life by a 
raster hand, keeping in mind the ancient 
heritage and somewhat different pattern of 
life and living that has come down to 
them after thousands of years. 


The destiny of India has come into the 
hands of the city-dwellers, intellectuals and 
middle-classes who fought the battle of 
freedom, aided by the strength and co- 
operation of the Indian masses. The battle 
for freedom was ostensibly waged on behalf 
of the masses and that pledge has to be 
redeemed not only to the farmer and the 
city proletariat and the Harijans, but also 
to the twenty-five million people who have 
come to be known as Adivasis. 


It is but natural that the urban and 
educated sections of India who have in- 
variably lived physically away from the 
interior of the country with its many millions, 
feel that the so-called aborigines are different 
from them in many ways of life. 


The Physical Environment.—The physical 
environment plays a vital role in the life 
of any human group, and the socio-eco- 
nomic pattern follows closely the life 
possibility of any given region. As against 
the dwellers of the plains, the culture 
breeders of the river banks, and the traders 
and industrialists of the coast-line and the 
cities, the aborigines live in the hills, forests 
and rugged countryside of India. Broadly 
speaking, they live on a long and broad 
belt of land starting from the Aravalli Hills 
in the West, proceeding into the Vindhya 
and S:tpura Hills and portions of Western 
Ghats, the Central Provinces and what has 
been I:nown as the forest of the Dangs, 
portior. of the Eastern Ghats and then into 
Bihas Orissa, Bengal and Assam, meeting 
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the large primitive groups of aborigines in 
the hills of Burma. Traditionally they have 
lived as hunters, gatherers, fishermen and 
crude cultivators, tilling the soil by a method 
known as “shifting cultivation”. 


Feudalism.—Conquest and circumstances 
brought many of these people as serfs oa 
land, fisher-folk on the coast-line, and as 
industrial workers of Jamshedpur, Ahmed- 
abad and coal and iron mines. 


Race.—-The Aryans and Dravidians are 
ihe predominant races of India and abori- 
gines have invariably been considered, 
sometimes without proof, to belong to 
earlier, probably Mongoloid and Kaularian 
races. 


Religion.—India, with its spiritual life and 
philosophers dating back to Vedic times, 
has given great importance to the religious 
beliefs and worship of the Dravidians and 
the Aryans and the later conquerors of 
Islam and Christian faiths. The primitive 
races in India are animist, but through 
the centuries they have been assimilated 
into what is broadly and generally known 
as Hinduism. The Vedic Aryans, after 
battling for a long time with the primitive 
animists, collected and introduced all the 
religious beliefs and forms of worship of 
the animists into what is known as Atharva 
Veda. The aborigines with their animistic 
beliefs in spirits of the supernatural who 
could mould the destiny of man, their hill 
gods, ‘Mata Worship’ (Mother Cult), witch 
doctors and ritualistic dances have gradually 
absorbed the beliefs in the greater Hindu 
Pantheon, the ‘samskaras’ or ceremonies 
and even the holy scriptures and _ the 
teachings and philosophies of the Hindu 
prophets. 


Language.—The aboriginal tribes have 
their hundreds of rich primitive dialects like 
Bhilori, Gondwani, Santali, etc., without 
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their scripts, but contact with the plain 
dwellers has brought into their tongues 
elements of the vocabulary and grammar 
of the various Provincial tongues which are 
mainly daughters of the Hindi language 
descending from classical Sanskrit roots. 


Social Life-—The social life of the ab- 
origines has retained most of the ancient and 
healthy elements. In many cases, marriages 
amongst the tribal people are “free and 
transient” unions; in some cases, they are 
polygamous and polyandrous. They do not 
marry their children early; they still pre- 
serve many of the ancient forms of court- 
ship; and the marriage ceremony in many 
cases is neither a religious sacrament nor, 
a legal contract. Tribal assemblies yet 
continue to perform their old and traditional 
functions regulating marriage and control- 
ling and regulating the life of the people. 

Arts and Crafts—The aborigines are an 
artistic people with high development and 
expression of aesthetics. Their dances are 
unique, their drawings and paintings express 
the wealth of colour and grace of line and 
curve which they see around them in nature. 
The simple life of the humble dwellers is 
not without song and music, and their ears 
are trained to the soft music of rustling 
leaves, flowing streams and winds that blow 
over their hot, rugged lands. The archi- 
tecture of their simple dwellings is not 
without design and consideration for the 
functions and comforts of life. 


Their Daily Life-—The food of the people 
is simple, and well cooked. The clothing 
and ornaments of the aborigines are unique, 
colourful and aesthetic. In fact they have 
contributed a good deal to the dresses of 
the many castes and communities of India. 
If they are underprivileged today, it is not 
because they lack the will, vitality and 
initiative to work, but successive years of 
feudal domination have deprived them of 





the rich wealth of their once bountiful 
forests, hillsides and grasslands. 
Recreation and Education—Though 
deprived of much of the joys of initiative 
and freedom so common to primitive peoples 
all over the world, the recreational life of 
the aborigines is rich with the normal 
pleasures of living found not only in the 
unique celebrations of festivals like Holi, 
but the day-to-day dances, songs and games 
and artistic pastimes of the people reveal a 
cultural heritage that is all their own. 
That they are children of Nature and ap- 
preciate beauty, few can deny. The 
aborigines are an intensely social, friendly, 
tolerant people, except when their fear is 
aroused and their sense of security is 
endangered. On the whole, the pattern of 
their life is full of important details, and 
they show a remarkable interest in all the 
activities of life. Hambly in his ‘Origin of 
Education amongst Primitive Peoples’ has 
shown what is also very true in India, 
that though they may be illiterate and 
their environments void of complexities, 
they have unique and practical methods of 
education and training. That enables their 
children to grow up with keenly developed 
senses, ability for hard work and a natural 
intelligence that is able to solve the many 
and complex problems of life with a clarity 
of mind and a sense of humour that will be 
a puzzle to the so-called educated citizens 
of urban India. ‘ 
Economic Life-——-The aborigines are 
children of Nature, and their economic life 
is peculiar to the physical environment in 
which they live. Originally, they were 
hunters and fishermen and lived on the 
natural wealth of the forests. With the 
encroachment of the agricultural populations 
on their lands, they became serfs of the 
landlords. Wherever they became tillers of 
the soil, they took to a shifting cultivation 
of land, utilising primitive and crude 
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methods. They could hardly afford cattle 
and their rugged lands did not produce 
enough food, and so they kept mainly goats 
and poultry to supplement their living. 
They utilised the few raw materials of the 
forests to further supplement their income 
by ingenious crafts in which they used the 
most simple tools. 


Their Isolation—Such is the socio-eco- 
nomic background of the many racial types 
of aborigines that inhabit this vast continent. 
The ways of their living, absence of com- 
munications and lack of opportunity for 
economic development left these people 
segregated in their habitat. They were 
approached with arrogance or fear, but with 
little understanding of the simple nature 
of their living. They lacked contact with 
leaders of the land, nor could they reap 
the benefits of the nation’s intellects. The 
petty administrative officers who came their 
way lacked the training and culture of 
efficient administrators. The higher officials 
who sometimes visited them, were patro- 
nising and paternal. 


It is but natural that the aborigines lived 
in isolated islands, away from the influences 
that were modernising life in the cities and 
towns and important centres of rural deve- 
lopment. With changes in the political life 
of the country, India has a new national 
consciousness. The fruits of freedom have 
to be shared by all, and the responsibility 
of national regeneration falls on the shoulders 
of all communities in the nation. The 
feelings of freedom naturally penetrate the 
most isolated areas and the wish of the 
national government is to open all areas 
to the convenience of modern communi- 
cations and the process of social intercourse 
through the educative, mental and cultural 
develoyyments. 


Need of Cautious Approach—It is but 
naturay that initial contact will lead to 
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bewilderment and perhaps conflicts. The 
approach to the people and their problems 
must be careful, cautious and scientific. The 
proper approach will be to recognise the 
fundamental differences that exist and the 
lack of physical contact which has left much 
to be understood between the rulers and 
the masses of the country. It is desirable 
that the problems should be understood, 
facts should be studied, the psychological 
barriers that exist be realised, and an 
attempt be made to understand before 
hasty and unplanned actions and _ legal 
directives lead to conflicts, misunderstandings 
and troubles. The aborigines must primarily 
be approached in a spirit of service and 
not domination. They should be first 
approached so that we can know them 
and assist them to help themselves. Action 
must be slow, planned and firm, making the 
people understand the need and meaning 
of changes in the light of world evolution 
and development. 


National Isolation Imposstble—Assimila- 
tion Imperative-——The idealistic approach 
of leaders like Malinowski can be appre- 
ciated and understood, but India has to 
realise that it is no longer possible to create 
cultural islands and to isolate natural human 
groups to their own way of development. 
The writer of the article had an opportunity 
to visit Red Indian Settlements and primitive 
settlements in U. S. A. and Canada. It 
is futile to state or suggest that the human 
groups are isolated and free and are 
developing in their own way. On the 
contrary, they seem to be living an artificial 
life which is a soulless imitation of the 
original forest dwellers, and the characters 
of the dominant culture around them force 
themselves in their lives or inhibit them. 


It is possible for primitive groups to have 
their own free evolution on vast areas of 
uninhabited continents. India has few 
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such areas left in the country. The undeve- 
loped physical regions in which the 
primitives live have already been economi- 
cally exploited by the feudal, industrial and 
communities. Schools and 
languages have made their inroads on 
primitive dialects. Primitive animism has 
faded into the mass of beliefs and worships 
of heterogeneous Hindus. The caste system 
has cast its enslaving snare on the free 
social institutions of the primitives. Modern 
communications have reached their homes 
and aeroplanes fly over their skies. The 
products of their arts and crafts have found 
market in Indian towns and cities. Adult 
franchise brings them into a whirlpool of 
modern politics, and political parties have 
already pitched their camps in the regions 
in which they live. It is futile now to 
plead for isolation, segregation and reserva- 
tion. They can no longer be left alone, 
and left to themselves they will not desire 
to be alone. 

Method of ApproachUnder the above 
circumstances it is not at all suggested that 
the aborigines should be approached by the 
administration, the police and the army 
followed by a preacher and a teacher. On 
the contrary they should be approached 
by a wise leadership that will not make 
plans without the understanding of the 
problems and facts that govern their diffe- 
rent, difficult and peculiar situations. 

The fundamental aim must be their wel- 
fare and happiness. The best that is in 
their life—religious, economic, social, 
cultural—must be preserved and enriched. 
The simplicity and sincerity of their worship, 
the wealth of their language in songs, the 
beauty of their paintings, dances and crafts, 
their ability for hard work in natural envi- 
ronments, the equality of woman with man, 
the happy growth of children, and many 
such qualities of their life should not be 
permitted to die. 


commercial 


The exploitation of their lands and their 
people should cease forthwith in a new 
and free India, and they should be guided, 
trained and equipped to reap the fruit of 
their labour in the physical environment 
in which they find themselves. 


What appears to be wrong amongst them 
must be understood with patience and 
deliberation, associating their own leader- 
ship with our own patient, thoughtful and 
constructive workers so that they may be 
assisted to remove the weeds in their own 
gardens with their own efforts, taking the 
necessary time. It has to be painfully 
realised and accepted that our minds, 
hands and hearts are not clean, and our 
own social and ethical backgrounds need 
to be adjusted to the needs of a free and 
prosperous nation. 


It has to be seen that the changes that 
are to be introduced, the language they 
will speak, the laws they will obey, the 
social pattern they will evolve, the economic 
life they will develop and the cultural 
trends and patterns they will evolve in the 
future are their very own, and are not 
a result of thoughtless or ruthless domination. 
The manner of change must be happy, 
speedy and contributive to their happiness 
and welfare. Keeping the above in mind 
it is possible to suggest some measures that 
are useful for a proper approach to the 
problem. 


A New Leadership—The first need is 
adequate and proper leadership with a spirit 
of high and sincere ideals, clear objectives, 
a mind trained in methods of approach, 
with organising ability and capacity to live 
and work with goodwill, sympathy and 
understanding in remote areas amongst a 
virile, active and useful population that is 
an asset to the nation. 


This nucleus of trained leadership should 
possess adequate knowledge of India’s ancient 
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history and subsequent conquests, migration, 
and social, political, and economic upheavals. 
The simple and yet difficult nature of their 
lives cannot be understood unless there is 
a study in perspective of the growth of 
feudalism, commerce and industry in India. 
The leaders will have to learn some of the 
major dialects of the aboriginal tribes 
amongst whom they will work, practising 
the art of social assimilation, and learning 
to appreciate without criticism and con- 
demnation the different ways of living and 
different patterns of morality, religion and 
culture of other people. A knowledge 
of anthropology, ethnology, psychology and 
sociology with special reference to primitive 
religion, social development and culture will 
have to be acquired. 


Any effort at assimilation of these millions 
without conflict will fail unless this leader- 
ship quickly and systematically creates a 
leadership amongst primitives themselves, 
capable of organising their lives on demo- 
cratic lines. 


Remedying the Past.—Before the found- 
ations of a new economy are laid for them, 
the handicaps they have suffered so long 
and patiently should be removed. The 
entire lower grade staff of the forest depart- 
ment should be overhauled, any vestige of 
“waith” or forced labour should disappear, 
absentee landlordism should be liquidated, 
money lending in the present form should 
be a thing of the past, and the aborigines 
should be quickly made the inheritors and 
guardians of the nation’s forest wealth and 
pasture lands, exploiting them for their own 
and national benefit under the leadership 
of well organised schools of forestry and 
their own producer, consumer and credit 
co-oprratives. The use and exploitation of 


the entire forest wealth for fuel, timber, 
dye-stuffs, glues, oils, etc., as well as the 
caretul and productive exploitation of the 
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flora, fauna, and bird life should be taught 
to them. Thus the economic readjustment 
of the aborigines should be accompanied by 
a thorough overhaul and planned exploita- 
tion and development of India’s forest 
wealth. 


Public Welfare Department.—After deal- 
difficult economic pro- 
blem, the first duty of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare should be 
to organise health, primary education 
and technical education of the aboriginal 
youths under the guidance of Directors of 
Education and Physical Welfare. 


ing with the 


Reconstruction Centres.—It is not possible 
to deal with the 
areas comprising a population of millions, 
and, therefore, there is the need to organise 
provincial and district centres of influence 
and training in selected aboriginal villages 
in the heart of the forest and agricultural 
areas. These villages should become the 
seat of tribal assemblies, village panchayats 
and should devclop as community centres 
with administrative offices, primary education 
centres, forestry schools and _ handicraft 
schools, health centres, playgrounds and 
youth organisations. The successful working 
of these centres will gradually change the 
outlook and ways of living of the primitives 


reconstruction of vast 


As stated before, it is worth repeating 
that important problems in the life of pri- 
mitives, especially those dealing with religion, 
language, social organisations and traditions 
governing marriage, efc., should be approa- 
ched with wisdom, caution and forbearance. 


Handling Problems.—The _ reli- 
gious beliefs and practices of the aborigines 
are the direct results of the simple working 
of their minds and psychological reaction 
is not 


Social 


to the physical environment. It 
necessary that human beings should always 
evolve a philosophical outlook, a moral 
background of life, a pattern of spiritual 
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life, and a rational understanding and inter- 
pretation of human conduct by going 
through all the experiences and experiments 
of organised religion. The spiritual life of 
man can and should be allowed to unfold 
itself and grow as a result of his own efforts 
and his struggles for survival and _ self 
expression. Religious missionaries, temples 
and highly organised priesthoods belonging 
to any faith do not create understanding of 
life but only impose patterns of behaviour 
and sometimes bring about conflicts 
between old traditions and new trends that 
are introduced irrespective of the needs and 
requirements of a social situation. 


The Religious Problem.—Hinduism is not 
a single religious faith. It is a way of living 
that has evolved out of the traditional 
experiences of people who came to be known 
as Hindus, and who lived on this historic 
land for centuries. Hinduism contains the 
seed, the trunk and branches, the leaves 
and the flowers and fruits of religion. It 
is on the one hand the product of the 
primitive mind struggling to know a complex 
existence; on the other hand, it is the 
product of the spiritual efforts of some of 
the greatest prophets and philosophers to 
guide man along the path of morality and 
righteous conduct. It contains not one but 
several patterns of religious beliefs and wor- 
ships, temples, priesthoods and Holy Books. 
Without difficulty or conflict, the primitives 
had adjusted themselves in the past to 
changing historical, religious, social and 
political situations. They should continue 
to do the same in future. The patterns of 
their life should be their own; they should 
assimilate with the rest of India volitionally 
and intelligently as a result of their own 
efforts, directed by their own tribal assem- 


blies and guided by the administrative 


officers, the. social workers, and_ the 
educationists. 

The Gandhian Approach.—India has to 
find and show a way of dealing with a major 
social problem. The relations between the 
primitive tribes in Africa, America and 
Australia with the so-called civilised people 
are not the same as the relations between 
the primitive people of India and the rest 
of the Indian population. Here populations 
of perhaps different races, with different 
types and degrees of culture have lived for 
centuries, have braved the and 
struggles of life, and have intermingled to 
a greater or lesser extent in normal sociat 
Assimilation of races, traditions, 
languages, beliefs and patterns of life has 
taken place sometimes violently but mostly 
in a peaceful manner, to such an extent, that 
the changes have been hardly noticeable. 

The future approach to this seemingly 
simple but really difficult problem should 
be in the Gandhian way. The primitives 
should be approached on the basis of non- 
violence, accepting the principles of a 
democratic society and the fundamental 
equality and unity of man, in a spirit of 
love, service and humility. It must not be 
a process of social domination and political 
imposition, but a process of common effort 
and understanding, letting life evolve peace- 
fully into new channels as a result of the 
common efforts of the so-called primitives 
and the so-called civilised. 

The so-called primitives should retain the 
naturalness, health and physical beauty ef 
primitive life and environment, and they 
should take to civilisation without its neu- 
rosis and its unhappiness, its intolerance and 
its bigotry, its violence and its ruthlessness, 
its selfishness and its cruelty and its tendency 
to seek prosperity and success of the few 
through the exploitation of the many. 


storms 


intercourse. 














THE KASTURBA GANDHI NATIONAL MEMORIAL TRUST 


NEELA Buatrt. 


The article traces the plan, development and programme of the Kasturba Gandhi 


National Memorial Trust. 


The author points out the important work done by the Trust 


and advocates for support from our Government, for this is the first nation-wide movement of 
its kind for dealing with the problem of women and children of rural India. 


Miss Neela Bhatt (TISS °48) 
Jubbulpore. 


Kasturba Gandhi died on February the 
22nd, 1944, while in detention at the Aga 
Khan Palace in Poona, and her death 
plunged the whole country into sorrow and 
grief. She was the devoted wife of the 
Mahatma — loyal, humble and self-sacrifi- 
cing. Gandhiji said: 
simple woman devoted to village life, actual- 
ly living and serving among villages”, and, 
therefore, when people collected a fund to 
perpetuate her memory, Gandhiji requested 
that it should be utilised for the betterment 
of the women and children in the villages 
of India. 


“Kasturba was a 


What is the position of Indian women in 
society? It is well known that all human 
beings are born equal and that social 
inequalities are man-made. Inequality bet- 
ween man and woman is one of them. 
“In all patriarchal societies at all ages of 
history, the birth of a son has always been 
preferred to the birth of a daughter”.! This 
is very true of Hindu society. The birth 
of a son is a matter for rejoicing, fof it is 
the son who performs the Sraddha ceremony 
whereby his father’s salvation is secured 
and also because he is the earning member 
of the family. The birth of a daughter is 
a cause for sorrow, for she has to be 
married and the marriage expenses are to 
be borne by the parents. 


From birth to death, a Hindu woman is 
burdened with numerous disabilities. As a 
child she is unwanted; as a wife she is 
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constantly put to the strain of bearing 
children and giving birth under unhygienic, 
primitive methods employed by the local 
dai or midwife. 


Social Status—As an individual, a Hindu 
woman has no independent social status. 
She has no right to the property of her 
husband or father, but is entitled to main- 
tenance, residence and marriage expenses. 
A widow’s right over her husband’s property 
are limited too. 


In the matter of education, only two 
per cent of our women are literate, whilst 
the literacy amongst men is twenty per 
cent. This neglect of female education is 
due in a large measure to social customs 
and also to the inadequate system of primary 
education. The amount spent on_ the 
Primary Education for girls is Rs. 1.5 crores 
whilst Rs. 7 crores are spent on the education 
of boys at the primary stage. As regards 
Secondary Education, it is mostly under the 
control of private agencies, and, therefore, 
lacks unity of conception and uniformity 
of control. Very little is done to promote 
adult literacy classes where women could 
be given instruction in reading and writing. 

As regards the problem of working women, 
25 per cent of the total number employed 
in agriculture and industry are women. In 
the villages, the women usually help the 
men-folk in the fields. But in the liberal 
professions and services, women form only 
13 per cent of the total number, and are 


‘ Blunt, Edward, (Editor), Social Service in India, p. 70. 
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sometimes paid less than men. Up till 
now, a prejudice existed against women 
taking an active part in public life. It 
was Gandhiji who, by launching his civil 
disobedience movement encouraged women 
to leave the shelter of their hearth and homes 
and evince interest in the political life of 
their country. 


After the death of Kasturba in 1944, an All 
India Women’s Movement was started for 
the reorientation of villages through the 
welfare of villagers—both and 
children. 


women 


Evolution of the Trust.—The organisation 
for the management and administration of 
the Fund was gradually formed. At first, 
fifteen members were selected from a hund- 
red well-known persons, to make appeals for 
the collection of the Kasturba Memorial 
Fund, but later on these members became 
the Trustees of the Fund and a regular 
Trust was made. Eleven more Trustees were 
co-opted by the previous Trustees and a 
Board of Trustees came into existence which 
declared the objectives of the Trust to be 
as follows:-—- 


(1) The conducting and promotion of 
such activities as would conduce to the 
general welfare of poor and needy women 
and children in rural areas in India. 


(2) Establishment and maintenance of 
Hospitals and Charitable Dispensaries for 
women and children, Maternity Homes, 
Child Welfare Centres and Institutions such 
as Ante-natal and Post-natal Clinics, Con- 
valescent Homes, Sanatoria, Leper Colonies, 
Homes for Women and Children in rural 
India. 


(3) The provision of sanitary facilities 


for women and children and the promotion 
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of preventive measures affecting the health 
of women and children in rural areas. 


(4) The training of women for carrying 
out any of the aforesaid activities. 


(5) Rendering help by grant and con- 
tributions to existing institutions which have 
been carrying out or undertaking to carry 
on in the rural areas of India mentioned in 
the above sub-clauses (1) to (3) for the 
purpose of carrying out any of the afore- 
said objects. 


(6) Any other activity incidental or re- 
lated to the aforesaid objectives. 


In addition to the basic objectives, the 
Trust has suggested the outline of the various 
fields of activities to promote the entire 
reorientation of village life. The various 
fields of activities in general outline, as 
accepted by the Trust are as follows:— 


(1) Nai Talim (Pre-basic, Basic, Post- 
basic). It is the belief of the Trust that 
mere literacy is not useful to the women 
and children of the villages. The knowledge 
of agriculture, Khadi and Go-Palan is 
equally useful to them. Training should be 
given through practice. 


(2) Improvement of Health Services 
(Sanitation, prevention of diseases, Home 
Nursing, Child Welfare, Maternity Centres 
and other rural medical activities). 


In most of the villages of India, medical 
aid is not available. People in the villages 
are ignorant. They are suffering from many 
diseases which are due to uncleanliness and 
can be prevented. The mortality rate for 
women and children is very alarming. Out 
of five children born, one dies in childhood. 
Dais are using age-old practices for delivery 
which are not clean and scientific. Enough 
importance is given to ante-natal, post-natal 
care of the mother and child by the Trust. 
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(3) Village Industries (Weaving, Sewing, 
etc.). It is the aim of the Trust to develop 
and revive village industries, so that villages 
may become better off economically and the 
standard of living of the people may be 
raised. 

It has been the ideal of Gandhiji to make 
the villages self-sufficient and, therefore, 
the Trust activities are concentrated on 
developing and reviving Home Industries. 

{4) Gram Seva (Village Welfare) i.e. 
it deals with many problems of day-to-day 
life in the villages. This type of activity is 
quite useful for the uplift of the whole 
village life. 

(5) Miscellaneous (Go-Palan, Gardening 
etc.). 

Thus, Gandhiji and the Trust, through 
the welfare of women and children wanted 
to reconstruct the entire life of the villages 
which are full of dirt, diseases and ignorance. 
Hardly anything is done for these seven 
lacs neglected and backward villages. It 
was the desire of Gandhiji, which was 
accepted by the Trust to use the Kasturba 
Fund for poor and needy villages, away 
from the cities and having a population of 
more than 2000. It was also the desire of 
Gandhiji and the Policy of the Trust that 
all the activities of the Trust should be 
carried out by women workers. Therefore, 
the Trust has given much importance to 
the training of women workers and leaders, 
who can help in the reconstruction of the 
villages on a new basis. 


The organisation of the Trust may be 
divided into Central, Provincial and Local. 


I. CENTRAL ORGANISATION 


(a) Board of Trustees.—As already stated, 
the Board consists of 26 members, who are 
armed with multifarious powers. They 
appoint the Holding Trustees and the Exe- 
cutive members as well as the Secretary 
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of the Trust. They make rules and regula- 
tions and bye-laws for the administration 
and management of the Trust and for 
conducting the mectings of the Board of 
Trustees, the Executive Committee and the 
Holding Trustees and sub-committees. As 
regards their financial powers, a sum ap- 
proximating 25 per cent of the total amount 
is allotted to the Central Fund. 


A sum approximating 75 per cent of the 
total amount is allotted to various provinces 
in proportion to the total donation of each 
of the provinces. The allotted sum of the 
Provinces is used for purposes specified in 
the Trust. Also, in the administration of 
the sum allotted to the provinces due care 
should be taken for the needs of the districts. 
But as regards the collection made in the 
big cities, the Trustees may at their discretion 
reserve an amount larger than 25 per cent 
to remain as part of the central fund and 
to be utilised anywhere in any scheme of 
the Trust. 


When 75 per cent of provincially allotted 
sum cannot be used partly or wholly by 
any province within certain time as fixed 
by the Trustees then the Trustees are at 
liberty to transfer that sum to the Central 
Fund. 


The Trustees have power to accept 
donations or contributions at their discretion. 
When a contribution is not exceeding 
Rs. 500/- and if no conditions are attached 
to it, such a sum of contribution is consi- 
dered as part of the Central Fund. 


The Trustees have power to purchase or 
hire property for the purpose of carrying 
out the objects of the Trust. The Trustees, 
at their discretion, may borrow money from 
time to time for the furtherance of the 
objects of the Trust. But the total liabilities 
should not exceed five lacs at any time. 
The Trustees may direct Holding Trustees 
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to dispose off properties of the Trust. The 
Trustees are at liberty to allow any other 
Trust Institution, in any local area whose 
objects are similar to those of the Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust to be 
amalgamated with the Trust. 


Trustees have power to settle disputes or 
difficulties incidental to the administration, 
management and execution of the Trust. 
The settlement of the Trustees is final and 
it should not be objected to. Thus the 
Trustees have a power to settle accounts 
or disputes by court, compromise, or they 
can refer the issue to arbitration. 


The Trustees have power to make rules 
and regulations and bye-laws for the admi- 
nistration and management of the Trust 
and for conducting the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, the Executive Committee 


and the UHolding Trustees and_ sub- 
committees. 
(b) Holding Trustees—-The Trustees 


appoint from the Board of Trustees not 
more than six Holding Trustees. They 
manage, under the guidance of the Trustees, 
the properties of the Trust Fund with full 
powers to make alterations or improvements 
or sell any immovable property forming 


part of the Trust. 


(c) Executive Committee.—This consists 
of. —- 


1. Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


2. Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. 


3. Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


4. Nine members to be elected from the 
Board of Trustees every year in the Annual 
Ordinary Meeting of Trustees. Members 
are eligible for re-election. The Chairman, 
Vice-chairman and. the Secretary are ex- 
officio «x embers of the Executive Committee. 


The Executive Committee employs persons 
and agents anywhere in India, and appoints 
local committees at any place in India as 
it thinks necessary for carrying out the 
objects of the Trust. The Executive Com- 
mittee gives necessary powers to these agents, 
persons and local committees and they work 
under its guidance. 


The Executive Committee has power to 
frame or revise its own rules and regulations 
for the purpose of regulating its proceedings 
provided that they are not inconsistent with 
the rules, regulations and bye-laws of the 
Board of Trustees. 


The Executive Committee has to keep 
proper books of accounts with respect to 
all sums of money received and expended 
on account of the Trust. 


Every year the Executive Committee has 
to prepare proper account of receipts and 
expenditure of the Trust, and such accounts 
should be audited by duly qualified auditors. 
Also the Executive Committee has to keep 
minute books properly. 


In the. structure of the Trust, the 
Executive Committee holds an important 
place as it is the active body executing 
all the plans and policies of the Trust. 


(d) Organising Secretary—The Organi- 
sing Secretary is appointed by the Trusteds 
and is an active woman worker having 
knowledge of psychology and organising 
capacity. The Organising Secretary helps 
the provincial agents in their work and 
guides them. She also supervises the. work 
of the Trust in the provinces. Moreover 
she works as a link between the Central 
organisational leadership at the top and 


Executive leadership on the spot. Thus 
she does good counselling work. 
(e) Advisory Medical Board.—This 


Board gives expert advice and guidance to 
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the various medical schemes and budgets 
that come before the Trust for consideration. 
It also determines the line of work with 
regard to the training of medical workers 
in most areas. It prepares the syllabi for: 
(a) village Midwifery; (b) Village Nurses; 
(c) First Aids and Home Nursing; 
(d) Village Sanitary Inspectors; (e) Village 
Health Visitors;(f) Rural Medical Workers. 
II. Provincia, ORGANISATION 

19 provincial agents have been appointed 
by the Executive Committee for different 
provinces. The work of the Trust in the 
provinces is divided into two main heads.— 
(1) Training of Gram Sevikas and (2) 
Starting of Work Centres. 


The Training Institutions for Gram Sevi- 
kas should be located in rural areas and 
should be established on a permanent basis. 
The courses suggested by the Committee 
for General Gram Sevika training is as 
follows :— 


Basic Crafts; Vegetable gardening and 
dairying; Domestic Science; Elementary 
Physiology, Sanitation and Dietetics; Rural 
problems; Principles of Constructive Work; 
History and Geography of India; Civics; 
Cultural activities; World Problems; Hindus- 
tani; Physical Education; Study of Principal 
World Religions. 

The duration of the course is one year 
and is compulsory for all Gram Sevikas. 
The qualifications of the trainees are that: — 

(1) Trainees should not be less than 18 
or more than 30 years of age. 


(2) Women with children under 3 years 
should not be selected. 


(3) A trainee should have passed at 
least vernacular IV or its equivalent. 

(4) A trainee should be one 
fully responsible to the family. 

(5) A trainee should be one who is able 
to work for a fairly long period. 


who is not 
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Women who are found unsuitable within 
two months are discharged by the Trust. 
A trainee is given a scholarship of Rs. 20/- 
per month which includes boarding and 
lodging expenses. In some cases, Gram 
Sevika training is given in Ashrams and is 
for two years. If a person is well qualified 
or experienced, this one year’s general train- 
ing is dispensed with. 


In addition to the above suggestions, the 
Committee also gives its opinion on the 
question of the training of staff for the 
provincial training centres, on having short 
duration camps for part-time workers, and 
on arranging refresher courses for the Gram 
Sevikas. 

III. Loca OrcANISsATION 


Trained Gram Sevikas who have finished 
compulsory training or who have further 
specialised in:— 


Education, 
Basic 


Sram Seva—Balwadi, Adult 
Co-operative Movement, etc. 
Teachers Training. 


Gram Udyog—Weaving, Paper making, 
and Local Crafts, etc. Midwifery and 
Nursing, are sent to villages of 2000 or 
less population preferably and start either 
type of work with the help of part-time 
workers (if available) and villagers. 


In the beginning the Trust gives financial 
help to the work-centre according to the 
5 years’ plan of working of the Executive 
Committee in which the Trust decreases the 
financial grant of the work centres gradually 
so that in the beginning of the sixth year 
the Trust stops to give financial help to the 
work centres which are then run by local 
finance. This principle was adopted 
because Gandhiji who was the soul of the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, 
did not like the idea of making villages 
dependent on charity but he wanted them 
to be self-sufficient and independent. 
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The present villages need certain changes 
and, therefore, the little support, i. e. starting 
various types of work centres as medical, edu- 
cation and general Gram Seva is given. If 
once such centres of work are started, then 
they will be rooted in village life and all 
the responsibility of the work will be on 
the villagers. 


Thus in poor and needy villages where 
trained personnel are available, the work 
centres are started by the Trust. 
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It is suggested by the Committee that 
the salary of Gram Sevikas should not be 
less than Rs. 30/- and not more than 
Rs. 75/- per month plus dearness allowance 
25 % of salary but not less than Rs. 10/- 
according to the needs and abilities of 
Gram Sevikas. Such is the organisation of 
the Trust, Central, Provincial and Local. 


Training Centres——The following table 
will give us some idea of the development 
of the training centres under the Kasturba 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust :— 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINING OF WORKERS UNDER 
THE K. G. N. M. TRUST 











Workers under No. of Trainees |No. of Trainees com-| Total Nos. of 
training lett pleting training Admissions 
Kinds of Training ..| °45 | 46 | '47 | °45 | °46 |.°47 1°45 | 46 | *47 45. 46 | °47 
Gram Sev. Training...| 136 243 | 174 47 75 120 - | 106 | 210 | 183 | 424 | 504 
Balwadi Teachers Trg| 80 | i) is | — ) —| 2] 6! 6 17 | @| 24 | 34 
Basic Teachers Trg...| 26 | 32 | 58 _ 4 | 8 — | 27 | 22 26 | - 88 
Midwifery Training...) 18 | 44 | 57] — | 3 | 10 | — | —~| 8 | 18) 47] 25 
260 | 337 | 304 47 | 82 | 140 | 80 | 139 | 257 | 307 | 558 | 701 














The general Gram Sevika Training course 
for 1 to 1% years is compulsory for all 
workers who intend ‘to go to villages for 
service, as this course introduces workers 
to the ideology of the Trust and acquaints 
them with rural problems and conditions. 
After this preparatory compulsory training 
for one year, Trainees are sent for specia- 
lised training as follows:—- 


Balwadi—duration of training 1 year. 


Basic teachers  training—duration of 
training is 1 to 2 years. 

Midwifery—duration of training is 18 
months. 

Balwadi Teachers Training.—This is divi- 
ded in two parts: Three months course 
for Bat Kridangan; Six months course for 


Balghar. The Trust lays great stress on 
the training of Balwadi teachers as they 
carry out the main objectives of the Trust, 
namely, the welfare of children. 


Teachers Training.—This is 
specially encouraged by the Trust due to 
dearth of trained teachers. In 1947, 22 
candidates completed their teachers’ training 
and 58 were under training at the end of the 
year. 


Basic 


Training of Medical Workers.—The fol- 
lowing qualifications were necessary for the 
training of midwifery and nursing: 

1. Trainees should come from rural areas. 


2. Educational —_ qualifications—Trainees 


who have completed the basic school course 
are given preference or candidates who have 
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passed vernacular final or Anglo-Vernacular 
may be admitted but they should have: 


(a) Good knowledge of mother-tongue. 
(b) Arithmetic. 
(c) History and Geography of India. 


(d) Elementary knowledge of Domestic 
Science, washing, cooking, 
etc. 


sewing, 


(e) If possible elementary knowledge ot 
Hindustani. 


The training period was revised and 
extended as follows in 1947: 


1. Compulsory Preliminary training raised 
from 3 to 12 months. 


nm 


. Midwifery and Domiciliary training 
period raised from 15 to 18 months. 


3. Nurses training period raised from 18 
to 24 months. 


Such training is given in recognised insti- 
tutions and the trainees have to undergo a 
very difficult period of training in medical 
work. 


Leprosy Relief Work.—In 1945, the Exe- 
cutive Committee sanctioned the sum of 
Rs. 21,000 for building and an qnnual 
recurring expenditure of Rs. 8,340 for 
beginning relicf work in Addukam village of 
South Arcot District. It also sanctioned 
a grant for the Mahagauri Seva Mandal, 
Dattapur, Wardha, which is one of the 
pioneer institutions in the field of leprosy 
relief work. In 1947, at the instance of the 
Advisory Medical Board the All India 
Leprosy Workers Conference was convened 
and was attended by a hundred delegates. 


Work Centres.—The 
workers is not an end in itself. 


training of the 
It is the 
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means that leads ultimately to the starting 
of work centres. Such centres are located 
in villages having a population of 2000 o1 
less. In some cases the Executive Committee 
of the Trust or the Chairman can relax this 
rule. All work centres have to work accor- 
ding to the five years’ plan, in pursuance of 
the resolution of the Executive Committee 
dated July the Ist, 1948. According to this 
resolution, each centre is to become finan- 
cially independent at the beginning of the 
6th year. The proportion of help from the 
original Trust Fund should be progressively 
reduced from year to year on the following 
scale: 


1. First year upto 85% from the original 
Trust Fund. 


2. Second year upto 75% from the origi- 
nal Trust Fund. 


3. Third year upto 75% from the original 
Trust Fund. 


4. Fourth year upto 50% from the original 
Trust Fund. 


5. Fifth year upto 25% from the original 
Trust Fund. 


6. From the beginning of the sixth year 
NIL. 


The first two years t.¢., 1944 and 1945 
were spent in collecting funds, in organising 
provincial and local committees, deciding 
the scope of work and starting the training 
of workers. In 1945 there were only 5 Gram 
Seva centres, 3 Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare Centres and one Leprosy Centre. By 
1947 there were 157 work centres. The 
following table will give us a clear idea of 
the rapid development of various activities 


in different villages: 
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Basic Schools and Balwadi Medical Total 
Gram Seva Centres Kanya Ashrams Centres Centres Numbers 
Provinces | ————_____-—_ | —_$_$___|___ a . eee eee 
No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of 
Centres | Sevikas Centres | Sevikas | Centres | Sevikas | Centres | Sevikas Centres | Sevikas 
Andhra ri oe 7. — | 1 2 6| 2 
Am Cl wd | J 7 Se “a nat 14 | i9 
Bengal ed 16 | 22 — | a — | — — — 16 | 22 
Bihar ma a 31 4 | 6 1 1 — _— Ze 38 
Delhi - 1 | 1 — | _ 1 2 1 2 a] 5 
Gujarat 3 3 — | oe 8 13 1 1 12 | 17 
Karnatak : 4 | 7 yi 2 t 1 — 6 | 10 
Kerala m 8 16 — | — 1 1 *] 1 10 | 18 
Mahakoshal. . I 4 — | — _ — yi 3 4 | 7 
Maharashtra . S| 10 — | — 1 | 1 2 3 11 | 14 
Mysore ce 6 } 28 —_ _— — | — _— ~ 15 | 28 
Mahavidarbh. 2 2 — _ 1 1 2 6 > | 9 
Orissa ‘a — — 1 1 — a _ - 1 1 
Rajasthan ... Zz | 2 a — — | _ — — 2 z 
Tamilnad . 8 3 6 1 pe +8 17 19 | 33 
.P. 7 | 9 —;j; — 1 | 1 . 2 Po oe 
Total ...J 110 | 161 15 | 26 16 | 23 os | 3 160 | 247 
| 




















*Centre was closed during the year 1947. 
tA Leprosy relief centre is included. 


tIncludes 7 lady doctors. 


In conclusion, we may state that the work 
undertaken by the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust is Herculean, for there are 
a number of difficulties to be surmounted. 
India consists of 700,000 villages which have 
been badly neglected, and poverty and igno- 
rance are rampant. Gandhiji knew that 
the progress of a country depended on its 
masses and raising their standard of living 
by educating them in various ways. 

The ideals of the Trust could not be reali- 
sed all at once. A sufficient number of 
women did not respond to the call of work- 
ing in the villages. The spirit of self-sacrifice 
is still to be aroused which will make them 
willing to devote their lives for the welfare 
of women and children in rural India. In 
some provinces, the activities of the Trust 
have not been appreciated and the villagers 


. Mchta, B. H., “Training of Women for Rural Work,” Indian Journal of Social Work., No. I, 
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take up a hostile attitude. To remedy this, 
it is necessary to convince the villagers by 
means of propaganda, both oral and visual. 
Such a nation-wide movement should receive 
recognition from the National Government 
for it is important for many reasons. To 
quote: “Firstly, it is a rural movement which 
will permeate and strengthen the feminist 
movement in every nook and corner of the 
country. Secondly, the movement will 
touch the fundamental chords of Indian 
Society and work for bringing health, 
happiness and education to the women and 
children, the mothers and parents of India 
today and tomorrow. Finally, the move- 
ment will create a new army of women 
leaders, unlike the present movements in the 
city whose leadership is confined to a small 
number.” 2 














PLACE OF RECREATION IN LABOUR COMMUNITY 


DEVELOPMENT 
A. K. Sincu 


“Modern civilisation with its complex life is in need of recreation more than at 
any other time in the history of man” says the author, and therefore industrialists in 
Western Countries have provided ample facilities for recreation for their employees. 
Recreation holds an important place in Labour Community Development as it promotes 


inter-group relationship and co-operative understanding. 


“Civilisation may depend for 


its roots upon the way work is done, but it depends for its finest flower upon the use 


of leisure”. 
right use of leisure. 


Hence trained recreation leaders are needed to inculcate in the people the 


Mr. A. K. Singh is Vice-Principal, Y. M. C. A. College of Physical Education, Madras. 


Social Welfare.—Social Welfare Work has 
so far been sponsored by religious organi- 
sations, charitable institutions, philanthro- 
pic people and political parties. Many 
people consider Social Welfare Work as 
the pastime of the rich, who patronise it 
to get recognition and to come in the 
limelight. Whoever may take up this noble 
work should possess full knowledge of human 
beings and should have a correct approach. 


The most important concern of social 
welfare work is the human _ being, 
but somehow it appears that the 
emphasis is only given to his environ- 
ment. Social work should be a_pro- 
cess of education to fit the individual to 
his environment and to enable him to make 
best use of his resources, and to help him 
develop an attitude and ability to avoid 
poverty, delinquency and illness. Social 
Welfare problems are problems of the 
people and are sometimes known as the 
three D’s—Disease, Dependency and Delin- 
quency. People face hazards of sickness, 
injury and _ physical handicaps. Some 
people lack mere necessities of life because 
they may be physically or mentally handi- 
capped or unemployed or aged or homeless 
or they may have had some other breakdown 
in their normal means of support. People 
also present problems because of their lack 
of ability for social adjustment. They may 


break the law, they may shirk their family 


responsibility or commit any other unsocial 


act. 


Responsibility to meet the above problems, 
primarily rests with the individuals. Some 
problems such as providing proper sani- 
tation, protection against communicable 
diseases, organising leisure time activities, 
etc., cannot be solved by individual action. 
The source of many human difficulties may 
be traced to the general community envi- 
ronments or to existing economic conditions 
which are beyond the individual’s control. 
To solve such problems for the individuals 
and their families, society has to organise 
the means to supplement the efforts of the 
individual. This process is known as the 
Social Welfare Work which has been deve- 
loped in the following three areas:— 


Social Case Work.—It deals with indivi- 
duals who have problems, usually of those 
It helps them to cope, 
unaided, with their own affairs. 


facing breakdown. 


Social Group Work.—It aims at enabling 
people to work in groups for a variety of 
purposes, and to get experience in co-ope- 
rative activity. 


Community Planning and Organisation.— 
It secks to get different people and different 
groups to work together to provide better 
services in quantity and quality for all 
people. 




















Community Development.—Community 
Development is an outcome of Community 
Planning and Organisation. 


Community Planning—It is a_ recent 
trend in Welfare Work which means orderly 
thinking in relation to community needs. 
This trend has been brought about by 
certain existing forces, such as _ housing 
shortage, vocational training and placement, 
shifting of population, and awareness and 
recognition of the people’s needs. It is a 
conscious effort to guide the economic and 
social life of the people, with due consider- 
ation for the characteristics and resources of 
the community. It involves choices and esta- 
blishes priority. Planning should finally end 
in action. 


Community Organisation.—It is a process 
of organising the community for the social 
welfare needs. It brings about and main- 
tains an effective adjustment between social 
welfare needs and social welfare services. 
Community organisation is a “mass attack” 
in co-ordination with various agencies to 
solve the problems of the community. 
Composite needs of the individual are so 
general and universal that they become 
community needs, and call for group action. 
Whenever individuals and groups seek ways 
and means to pool their resources and efforts 
to achieve an improvement in group life, the 
community organisation process is at work, 
which encourages co-operative effort and 
leads it towards objectives related to common 
welfare. The primary object of the comm- 
unity organisation process is to help people 
to find ways to express themselves and to 
improve their environment in which they 
and their fellowmen carry on their lives. 
This is possible by the functions of com- 
munity wrganisation which are to promote 
the folltwing Social Services: — 


1. Child Welfare Services 
2. Family Welfare Services 
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3. Health Services 
4. Protective Services 

5. Care of the Aged 
6. Leisure-time Services 


Recreation a_  Leisure-time Service.— 
Leisure-time services are an important phase 
of Community Development Programme, 
since they directly deal with the human 
being. Recreation is the leisure-time activity 
which results in the growth of the man 
himself, while the other services improve his 
environment. 


What is Recreation—Recreation is 
generally defined as any interest or activity 
in which a person enjoys participating and 
which is not a part of his daily work. Re- 
creation is any form of activity in which one 
feels a sense of freedom and self-forgetful- 
ness and participates in it whole-heartedly. 
It is an expression of the inherent nature of 
man, which helps him to be the man his 
inner nature demands. It is a form of 
leisure-time experience which provides an 
individual physical, mental or spiritual satis- 
faction, through certain forms of activities 
which provide an opportunity for  self- 
expression and people get fun, pleasure, 
relaxation and satisfaction from it. Such 
activities not only provide participation and 
satisfaction but reinvigorate his body, mind 
and spirit, and enable him to live an abun- 
dant life. 


Recreation and Labour.—Modern civilisa- 
tion with its complex life is in need of 
recreation more than at any other time in 
the history of man. The present machine- 
age has broken up the old simple life of 
the people and modern cities with popu- 
lation of millions have come into existence. 
Family ties have been broken and urban 
life has brought loneliness to the people. 
Industries and machines have produced 
“goods and leisure”. The tempo of life is 
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at its highest and the balance and equili- 
brium of life has vanished. The increase 
of leisure for the industrial worker calls 
for his education, in the use of leisure, 
which may enable him to live happily and 
efficiently. The factory worker has a mono- 
tonous and dull routine job, which tires 
out the one set of small muscles. He needs 
recreation activities during his leisure which 
will result in restoring the balance and in 
providing exercise for the unused set of 
muscles. The routine jobs do not provide 
any opportunity for self-expression, hence, 
his leisure should make up for it. Most of 
the strifes and crimes occur in the labour 
communities because the workers have no- 
thing to do in their leisure periods. Labour 
class people generally lack home resources, 
and without oppurtunities for wholesome 
recreation, tend to seek questionable amuse- 
ment which lead to delinquency. Workers 
need recreation during their off-duty hours, 
in order to keep their morale and producti- 
vity high. 


Industrialists in other parts of the world 
have realised that the efficiency of their 
workers is affected by the way they spend 
their leisure. Consequently, many industrial 
concerns in the West have provided for 
them ample facilities for recreation. Labour 
Unions in Western Countries have conduc- 
ted extensive recreation programmes for 
their members, and have developed recrea- 
tion facilities including Vacation Centres. 


Purpose of Industrial Recreation—The 
worker is the central figure of the community 
development programme. He or she should 
be first taken care of, and then the rest 
will be easy. It will be useless to improve 


the environments of the people and leave 
him untouched, because neither will they 
be able to appreciate it nor will they be 
able to adjust themselves to things which 
they are not used to, 


Recreation can serve 
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the purpose of educating the workers to 
understand the need and importance of 
community development. Recreation is the 
main tool of the Social Group Work as it 
provides the best opportunity to work in 
groups and to take up co-operative enter- 
prise which is so essential for community 
development. The interest and co-operation 
of the worker is absolutely necessary in 
this enterprise. The purpose of recreation 
for industrial workers is to develop him 
and to enable him to fit in the community. 


Recreation in industry should take into 
consideration the interests of three groups— 
the Employee, the Management, and the 
Community. All the three should be 
benefited if the recreation programme is 
properly designed to satisfy the employee, 
his family and the management. Employees 
should be provided with a varied programme 
to meet their recreational needs at minimum 
or no cost to themselves. The families of 
the employees should also be catered for. 
Workers should have an opportunity for 
social contacts with the management and 
their fellow-workers. They expect whole- 
hearted support and co-operation from the 
management. 


The management should consider recrea- 
tion as an obligation and a tool to better 
management. Management may _ expect 
certain definite results, by providing satis- 
faction to the employee and his family. 
Recreation should provide the management 
an opportunity to promote the welfare of 
all concerned and that it should develop 
loyal and efficient workers. It should create 
better understanding between the employer 
and the employee, so that the community 
may be benefited and the prestige of the 
management may be enhanced in the 
community. 


Industries can afford to pay and should 
pay for the recreation facilities and leader- 
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ship for their workers. Recreation will pay 
off unprecedented dividends by reducing 
illness and absenteeism, by developing morale 
and loyalty and by having better production 
through the efficiency of the worker. 


Need and Importance of Recreation.— 
Recreation develops the whole man _ by 
serving the three aspects of human life— 
sociological, psychological and physiological. 


Sociological Aspect of Recreation——Man 
is a social animal and cannot have a normal 
existence without group living and group 


action. Such social needs of the individual 
are met by recreation. For recreation 
certain groupings are formed which 


represent the interest of all the members 
of the group. The family which is a 
Primary Group used to provide opportunity 
for recreation, but due to change in the 
living conditions, this function is on the 
decline. Hence, the Secondary Groups have 
become more important in the present day 
society. Such groups are more congenial 
because they are the result of conscious 
association based on common interests and 
habits. Group Process is important in re- 
creation, as it prepares people for a life 
in a group and in an_inter-dependent 
society. Recreation groups have to abide 
with the modes and customs of the com- 
munity which enable them to learn social 
customs and to get rid of anti-social 
tendencies. Recreation helps to bridge the 
gap between persons and groups of persons. 
It provides an opportunity to excel as an 
individual and also as a group. The very 


concept of recreation suggests association © 


which produces a sense of belonging and 
security. Man craves for contacts with 
others and recreation brings people together 
and helps them to be sociable and acceptable, 
which expands and satisfies his social 
cravings. 
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Psychological Aspect of Recreation —The 
common psychological needs of the people 
are described as Security, Affection, Recog- 
nition, and New Experience. Recreation 
provides opportunity to meet these basic 
drives of human beings through socially 
acceptable channels. Recreation is seldom 
enjoyed in isolation. Besides the human 
desire of being in company of others, they 
also like to be associated with some orga- 
risation or movement, such as clubs, lodges, 
fraternities, etc. Play group of children, 
“mystery gang” of the youth, teams or clubs 
of the adults, are the examples of this urge. 
The loyalty of such groups is marvellous, 
and the motto “one for all and all for one” 
is the proof that their security gets esta- 
blished. In a group like this the individuals 
develop affection for each other. They do 
not feel that they are just members of the 
group but feel that “we are wanted”. Love 
and affection are the driving forces in the 
accomplishments of the people and _ this 
guides them in their interests, aspirations 
and considerations for each other. 


Every one cannot achieve high social 
status, yet it is desired by all. The young 
child feels important whenever he succeeds 
in a new accomplishment and demands 
attention or recognition. Same is true of 
grown-ups and others. Some people get 
recognition through awards, others are 
motivated through the activity itself. Com- 
petition holds an important place in re- 
creation, as it encourages accomplishment 
which results in recognition. It is easy 
to get recognition in a recreation group, 
either by some kind of contribution or actual 
achievement. 


Adventure or new experience is another 
urge which is satisfied through recreation. 
Camping, excursion, travelling to new places, 
initiation into new activities, etc., provide 
thrilling experiences which ordinarily are 
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not available in the course of daily life. 
Such experiences are enjoyed by young and 
old, and are important for human satis- 
faction, through the field of recreation. 


Physiological Aspect of Recreation—The 
sedentary living created by the industrial 
age is directly responsible for man’s physical, 
mental and moral breakdown. The con- 
gestion of city life exposes people to frequent 
infection of disease, and they lack the 
vitality and strength to fight it. Long hours 
of indoor work and lack of fresh air and 
sunshine affect the health of the people. 


Recreation can assist in the organisation 
of a Health Education Programme, through 
which participants can learn the importance 
of health and how to maintain it. Recrea- 
tion provides plenty of exercise and outdoor 
games which build health, vitality and 
endurance. The fact that participation in 
wholesome recreation activities contributes 
to the physical health of people is fully 
recognised. Big muscle activities stimulate 
growth of the child and games and sports 
develop the vital organ. Certain forms of 
recreation activities produce better circula- 
tion, more respiration, better elimination and 
improved digestion. Rest and relaxation 
through recreation contribute to emotional 
stability. Modern developments in hospital 
treatment provide recreation as a remedy 
for mental disorders. Recreation holds an 
important place both in preventive and 
curative medicine. Recreation has played 
an important part in the rehabilitation of 
mental and physical cases of the war. The 
feverish nervous strain of industry and the 
machine age can be relieved by play and 
activities like music, hobbies, etc. 


Recreation can help to avoid the following 
five conditions which prevail in a labour 
community :— 
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1. Lack of social life among the workers 
creates self-centred and dissatisfied indi- 
viduals. 


2. Lack of varied interests causes mental 


stagnation. 

3. Lack of provision for leisure and 
unsatisfactory environments breeds 
trouble. 


4. Lack of facilities for recreation and 
social contracts acquires irritable dis- 
positions. 

5. Lack of activities of one’s choice 
results in mental and physical ennui, 
which affects productivity. 


Recreation Programme and Facilities.— 
Some Industrial Concerns have provided 
certain facilities for the workers which have 
resulted in producing a few representative 
teams. These teams consist of a few out- 
standing players in certain games, on whom 
large sums of money are spent, while the 
majority of workers have nothing to do, 
except to be the silent spectators. The 
spectators and supporters enjoy them- 
selves by watching the games and betting 
which usually results in quarrels and loss of 
hard-earned money. Most of the workers have 
neither the skill nor the inclination to parti- 
cipate in such strenuous games because when 
they were young they might not have had 
the opportunity to learn to enjoy themselves 
through healthy recreation. Choice of acti- 
vities for recreation depends on inner tensions 
and on character structures. A person with 
speculative temperament may choose games 
of chance, while another with aggressive 
tendencies may participate in competitive 
sports. Every individual has his own reasons 
for selecting and participating in various 
types of recreation. Slavson, an authority 


on recreation says, “Recreation to the indi- 
vidual may be classified as those that serve 
as complementary experiences, as having 
compensatory values, as serving to discharge 
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aggression, as pattern for regression, as €s- 
cape from reality, as satisfying social hunger, 
and as resources for solitude.” 


Recreation programme should be so orga- 
nised that it will meet the needs of all the 
workers and their families, with respect to 
their interest and ability. A well-organised 
programme should include: — 


Physical Activities, such as, Games and 
Sports, Acquatics, Exercises, Boxing and 
Wrestling, etc. 


Social Activities, such as, Social Recreation 
—Parties, Group Games, Club Programme, 
Picnics, Celebration of Festival and Impor- 
tant Events, etc. 


Cultural Activities, such as, Arts, and 
Crafts, Music, Drama, Hobbies, Dancing, 
Study Groups, Forums, Lectures, Debates, 
etc. 


Educational or Welfare Activities, such as, 
Adult Education, Night Schools, Visual Edu- 
cation, Health and Baby Weeks and Projects, 
Cookery, and Sewing Classes for Women, 
ete. 


Facilities for all the above activities should 
be provided, such as, Play-grounds 
Children’s Apparatus, Recreation Centres, 
Gymnasia, Swimming Pools, Reading 
Rooms, Camp sites, etc. 


Leadership.—Leadership is an absolute 
necessity for the success of any scheme. 
People are a complex commodity and to 
deal with them, one must have thorough 
knowledge of human beings, their interests 
and characteristics. Trial and error method 
cannot be employed while dealing with 
people. There should be three types of 
leaders for recreation—Professional—Volun- 
teers—and Specialists. They must have 
personal, educational and technical qualifi- 
cations. Professional leaders are those who 
are fully trained in the technique of re- 
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creation and its allied fields. They are the 
people who should be employed to head 
the departments of recreation, and should 
have administrative and supervisory respon- 
sibilities. Volunteer leaders are usually 
selected from those who are interested in 
doing a piece of service, and have certain 
amount of inherent leadership quality. They 
may also be initiated into the sphere of 
work and provided with some kind of 
recognition, as an incentive. Specialists are 
those who have qualified in a particular 
type of activity, such as music, craft, etc. 
and may be employed part time or full 
time according to the nature of the pro- 
gramme and the response of the participants. 


The Recreation leaders must have per- 
sonal, educational and technical qualifica- 
tions. They should be interested in people 
and should have a philosophy of developing 
human welfare. They must possess good 
health to be able to stand the strain of 
strenuous work. They must have practical 
knowledge and insight into recreation 
activities, so that they may be able to 
sponsor suitable activities in consideration 
of people’s age, sex, need, and _ interest. 
They must have an understanding of the 
people and should be able to work with 


them in a democratic manner. The re- 
creation leader should have personal, 
academic, and _ professional preparation, 


mental capacity, emotional stability, maturity, 
social adjustment, and ability to work with 
people effectively. 


Unfortunately, there are no_ training 
facilities available at present in India, to 
train recreation leaders. However, 
there are Colleges for training leaders for 
Health, Physical Education and Social Work. 
Some of the Universities are providing 
courses in Social Science. Recreation being 


an important phase of Social Welfare Work, 
‘should be included in the curriculum of 
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such institutions. The Industries, Local and 
Provincial Governments, and the Public, 
should demand trained recreation leaders 
intead of being satisfied with any kind of 
personnel, and should give necessary support 
to such institutions which are in a position 
to introduce such training. 

Recreation can fill a large gap in the 
lives of human beings and can help the 
growth of their personality, so it should be 
made available to all. Burns says, “Civili- 
sation may depend for its roots upon the 
way work is done, but it depends for its 
finest flower upon the use of leisure.” 
Leisure should be used for the enrichment 
of life. Culture and civilisation are built 
on the proper use of the leisure of the 
people. The ancient civilisation of the 
Greeks, which is a source of inspiration even 
today, was a result of the pursuit of leisure. 

Community Development will never be 
of much value if the worker himself is 
not educated and developed. Recreation 
can play an important part in achieving 
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this. Community solidarity depends to a 
large extent on recreation, as it provides 
inter-group relationship and co-operative 
undertakings. The Indian worker is cx- 
ploited due to his ignorance and lack of 
education, and is being torn apart by pre- 
judices, political intrigues and communal 
differences. Recreation can go a long way 
towards bringing people together on a 
common platform, where there is plenty of 
opportunity of understanding people, and 
realising that caste or creed has no barriers 
in building unity, friendship, and _ socia! 
understanding. Recreation is as important 
to the employee as the provision for proper 
working conditions and facilities for eating 
and sleeping. They need something more 
than salary to balance their hours of tedious 
and monotonous work. Industries can no 
longer ignore recreation more than safety 
programmes, rates of pay, working condi- 
tions, hospitalisation, and other necessary 
functions so vital to the employer, the 
employee, and the community. 





__——- — 











HOW AN 


INDIAN LOOKS AT THE AMERICAN 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
NorMan KIELL 
This article by an American student is interesting because of its objective and 


analytical approach and also 


how an Indian looks at the American educational system. 


because it incidentally reveals how an American looks at 


The author has collected 


valuable data after interviewing fifty Indian students studying in U. S. He finds out 
their disappointments and dissatisfactions and suggests two measures for removing them. 


Mr. Norman Kiell is a doctoral candidate at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


During the war years of 1944-1946, I 
was stationed at Calcutta, India. Through 
the good representation of some friends in 
the United States who had associations in 
India, I was able to come into close contact 
with some the faculty and students of the 
University of Calcutta. 


I was naturally attracted to the Univer- 
sity because I had spent the previous five 
years doing group work at several mid- 
western campuses in the U. S. I was 
curious to know what the Indian student 
was like, what his interests were, his course 
of studies, his “extra-class” activities and 
the like. Some of my questions were 
answered, others were not. But any rate, 
I began to see a few of their problems. 


Upon my return to the United States, 
I helped to organize the American Friends 
of India. The primary function of the 
Friends was educational: to interpret India 
to Americans. We found, too, that there 
was fertile field to interpret America to 
Indians as well, and particularly Indian 
students attending universities in the United 
States. Through the offices of the Friends, 
we were able to bring many of them into 
the orbit of American life through many 
group work techniques. This experience 
furthered my interest in Indian students. 


Subsequently, I travelled for nearly a 
year through the United States, visiting 
college campuses and speaking with many 
Indian students. I discovered a goodly 


number were dissatisfied with the education 





they were getting and many were sorely 
disappointed with American democracy as 
they saw it. 


Events moved rather fast for me and I 


decided to continue my _ studies for 
my doctorate. My experiences’ with 
the Indian students led me _ to 
believe that if their disappointments 


and dissatisfaction were typical, there were 
a great number of foreign students in this 
country who needed guidance and coun- 
selling, and so my studies were directed in 
this channel. 


How can I best serve the foreign students 
studying in the United States? Perhaps it 
is best first to find out what he thinks, how 
he feels, what his interests are. To obtain 
this information, I spoke with fifty Indian 
and Pakistani students at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Teachers College, using the 
controlled interview technique, except for the 
first section as noted below. 


I divided my questionnaire into two 
sections, the first devoted to questions of 
a personal nature so that I would have 
a fair representation and cross-section of 
India’s population; the second section 
devoted to broader aspects of the problem. 


Here are listed the twelve questions of 
the first section: 


1. Age last birthday 


2. Are you married or single? 
3. Sex 
4. Resident of .... City Province 
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12. 
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Religion (and caste, if Hindu) 


Highest 
year.... 


Indian degree....from.... 


Field of study in India 
Field of study in the U. S....Degree 


working for.... 
Your profession 
Time spent in the U. S. to date 
Are you a government scholar? 


What university are you attending? 


The mean age of the group is twenty-six. 

















A breakdown’ reveals’ the following 
distribution : 
Table I. Age Frequency 
Age Bracket Number 
.hCtC‘<(Y 
24-28 ot OF 
29-33 eB 
35-37 —<- » 
No Answer ..j 2 
Total a: 











It may be concluded that the Indian 
student in the U. S. A. is a fairly mature 
person, with an age range of 20 to 37 
inclusive and with a mean of 26. 





Table 2. Sex Distribution 


Male .| 42 
Female ae 
Total os oO 

















Table 3. Marital Status 
Single <a oe 
Married ..| 15 
Widower .. 1 
Total sa WO 








Thus, two-thirds of the group are single 


and one-third married. 





The latter have an 


aggregate of twelve children, all of whom 
are still in India or Pakistan with the 
remaining parent. Of the fifteen married 
students here, 14 are male, 1 female. 





Table 4. Geographical Representation 


Assam 

Bombay ; 
Calcutta 
Hyderabad 
Jubbulpore ; 
Lahore _ 
Lucknow 
Madras _ 2 
Nagpur City 
Patna (Bihar) 
Travancore - 


rh 


| 


| 
| 


CO me ee ST oe OO ee PO Ee 











Total 


uo 
So 





We find here an adequate geographical re- 
presentation and not necessarily an absolute 
one. From Lahore in the north to Madras 
in the south, from Bombay on the west 
coast to Calcutta on the east, with scattered 
distribution in between these four points 
is as good a sample as could be desired, 
particularly in view of the limited number 





of students available for the interview. 

Table 5. Religious Preference 
Hindu 27. 
Protestant _ 7 
No preference 7 
Muslim _ 3 
Parsee | 3 
I 2. 
Jewish 1 
Catholic ee: 
Total a Hie 














More than 50 per cent of the group is 
Hindu. The next largest bloc is the 
Protestant, with the Methodist sect predo- 
minating. Moslems and Parsees are repre- 
sented with three each. It is significant to 
note the small number of Muslim students 
in the country this year. This number 


does not accurately reflect the religious 
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distribution in India, where there are three 
Hindus for every Muslim. This phenomenon 
may be due to two factors: first, the Pakistan 
Government, which is a theocratic Muslim 
state, has sent very few of its students in 
this, its second year of existence as a state, 
to the United States for study. Second, 
the Government of India may not be sending 
as many government scholars of the Islamic 
faith as it proportionately could. This 
observation is not necessarily accurate, 
because of the very limited scope of this 
study. 


Of the remaining of the fifty students in- 
terviewed, one is a Jain, one a Catholic and 
one a Jew. Thus, every great religious faith 
of India is represented except for the Sikh. 


Perhaps the greatest significant fact to 
come out of this question is that 7 of the 
50 professed no religious belief. One 
claimed he had no religion; three said 
they were Hindus by birth but no longer 
believed in the faith of their fathers; and 
the remaining three have a “philosophy of 
life’ by which they stand. It might be 
safe to deduce from this that these students 
are the forerunners of emancipation from 
the strict caste system of India. 








Table 6. Caste Distribution 
Brahmins Ses 7. 6 
Kshatriyas ee | 
Vaisyas ae Se. oF 
Sudras ee] 
No caste es |] 7 
Non-Brahmins ss | 2 

Total en ae 














When the 27 Hindus were asked, “To 
what caste do you belong?” 7 refused to 
answer, saying that they were trying to 
eliminate caste in India and did not wish 
to perpetuate the system by answering such 
a question. This may reinforce the argu- 
ment above. 
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Table 7. Indian University Degrees 
None _ in “India » = 
Diploma ; aes 1 la 
Bachelor of Arts swe] 8 
Bachelor of Science 6 
Bachelor cf Engineering. . oe 
Bachelor of Commerce _..| 1 __ 
Bach. of Law & Letters a a 
Master of Arts  ——-.| :14 
Master of Science ? = 
Doctor of Philosophy _ a ae 
Post- -Doctoral Work ‘ 1 

Total oof Se 














One of the students has received her 
B. A. degree at Cornell University in Ithaca, 
N. Y. 20 have their Bachelor’s degree; 3 
their L. L. B.; 19 their Master’s degree; 
and 3 the Ph. D. 



































Table 8. Indian Universities Attended 
Ww of Bombay .-| 19 
U. of Calcutta ae a 
U. of Madras te | 
U. of Lucknow __ oe Pe 
Osmania University _ _-|__ 3 
U. of Nagpur _2 
U. of Patna EN 
U. of Travancore _2 
U. of Delhi a 
Benares “University —_ eS ae 
Victoria | Jubilee Institute sak 
None (Cornell Univ.) _ | 

~ Total 50 











The first three named universities in the 
table above were the first to be established 
in India by the British, and it is perhaps 
only natural, therefore, that the largest 
representation should come from them. 


























Table 9. Year Degree Taken 
1931 1 1942 ..1 5 
1935...) 1 1943 
1936...) 2 1944 _ 4 
1937 ..) 1 Ie ..1.5 
1938 2 1946...) 11 
1940.4) 1 1947 ..| 7 
1941 4 1948 ..| 2* 
Total ..| 50 
#1 at Cornell 











There is a 17 year span between the 
first graduate and the last who are now in 
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the United States. Half of the group of 
fifty were graduated within the last four 
years. 1. e., since 1945. 





Table 10. Field of Study in India 


3usiness Administration — 
Chemistry _ ; 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering pi 
Commerce 

Education cs 
English Literature 
Electrical Engineering _ 
Law 

Mathematics ae a 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Philosophy ts 
Physical _ Education 7 
Physics 
Psychology 
Social Sciences _ 
(History, Economics, Political Siemee) a 
Textiles __ 


POM eS He Oe 


» 
rr 


| 


} G9 GN GO! mee Go! ee 


| 


| 


— 


| 


\-| 





Total®  ..149 
*}{ took no work in India. Got her 


S. in Home _ Economics at 
Cornell. 











From this Table we see that three students 
took their degrees in business; 13 in the 
sciences—chemistry, physics and psychology ; 
8 in engineering—chemical, civil, electrical 
and metallurgical; 18 in the social sciences— 
history, economics, political science, and 
philosophy; 3 in English literature; 1 in 
law; 3 in education. 





Table 11. Field of Study in the U. S. 


— 4 


Broadcasting ee 
Business Administration na fare 


Chemistry 


Education 
Engineering 

Forestry Pe em 
International Relations bat lees 
Mathematical Statistics 

Physics ; + 
Psy chology » ieee 
Social Sciences — 
(Econ., Geog., Social., 


— 


02 PO ee Oe oh 


Home Econ.) 
Total -s 3 











It is enlightening to see how the fields 
of study have changed, sometimes radically, 





with what was previously pursued in India. 
The subjects studied in the United States by 
the Indian and Pakistani students are an 
index of their two countries’ needs today. 
Only 4 are taking work in what may be 
properly termed the social sciences, and even 
these are vital for the emerging new status— 
home economics, sociology, economics and 
geography. Nearly a third are in the 
enginecring field; a fifth are in education; 
and the balance in the pure and applied 
sciences. The students are sincere in thcir 
desire to apply the formal education they 
are getting to the practical goals for revi- 
talizing Pakistan and India. 





Table 12. Under Whose Auspices Studying Here 





ie Government § Scholars eee 
Private Means REARS (x: DS 
Total 50 





The Governments of India and Pakistan 
have sent about one-half of the students 
to this country for study, paying their passage 
to and from home, tuition, books and living 
expenses, with the understanding that upon 
their return to their home country, they 
will serve their government in some public 
work. The remaining half of the students 
are here through their own efforts. Many 
are well-to-do, several have won private 
scholarships, others have borrowed and 
mortgaged their future earnings in order 
to study here. 





Table 13. Professions 
Students re 


- Teachers — .«f_ 16 
_ Inspectors of Schools _ 
Social Worker _ 


3 

1 —- 
__ Journalist eva 1 

7 


__ Engineers 
Electrical 
Radio 
Civil 
Textile 
Mechanical 
Industrial 


Total 





| ° 
} mt pa tt pets pet IND | © 





























Who are these students? What did they 
do while in India? 22 were students; 19 
were in the teaching field, primarily on the 
college level; 7 were engineers and 2 were 
in the social field. 





Table 14. Degree Working For in the U.S. 
No degrec — sof * 
Bachelor of Science —.. ~ 3 
Master of Arts or Science .. eg 
Doctor of Education __ ee, 
Doctor of Philosophy ae 
Post-Doctoral a of 2 

a ~~ ..4 50 














Only three are doing under-graduate work, 
while two are on the post-Doctoral level. 
Nearly half are aiming for the Master’s 
degree, while two-fifth are working for the 
doctorate. 








Table 15. Universities Attending in the U.S. 
Columbia 4 23 
Teachers College i a 7 ee 
New York University  .| 3 
Brooklyn _ Polytechnic a ee 
R.C.A. Institute _ 3 
ines =——“‘ i‘; rr Cd 
Renselaer Polytechnic — . 
Cornell AACR A InN ae 
University of Maine ©4111 
University of | Michigan eS eer 

Total ost 90 














45 of the students are in residence at New 
York City institutions of higher Icarning. 
The remaining five were interviewee during 
a visit to New York. 








Table 16. Time Spent in the U. S. 
Months Number 
3-6 a 
so se oo 
[(: ae 2 
19-24 = st 
fo ae 3 
31-36 rae: 

7. ...—srs—sid 
[as Se OF 








A breakdown shows that 20 of the students 
are here less than one year; 22 have been 
here between one and two years; and 8 
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have been here between two and _ three 
and one-half years. Thus, the average time 
spent in the United States for the fifty 
students is one year and three months. 


A general conclusion of the above statis- 
tics show that the average Indian inter- 
viewed was 26 years old, a single, caste- 
Hindu male, who has received either a 
Bachelor’s or Master’s degree within the 
last five years. His field of study in India 
was in the arts; in this country, he pursues 
scientific subjects. He spent an average of 
15 months in the United States. 


With this background in mind, how, I 
asked myself, can I counsel these foreign 
students? What problems face them upon 
their arrival in this strange land? How 
can they most readily make their adjust- 
ment to the American college system of 
education? 


In order to discover where their educa- 
tional difficulties, if any, lay, I asked a set of 
three questions. The first was, “What are 
some of the difficulties you are experiencing 
in your school work?” The second was a 
corollary. “How can these difficulties be 
removed?” and the third, “What features 
of American education do you appreciate 
to the extent that you would want to intro- 
duce them to India or Pakistan?” 


The intensive survey technique was used 
in order to secure this information. The 
questions were designed with the purpose 
of stimulating an informal conversation, in 
the course of which the person being inter- 
viewed would not only state his opinions 
but explain them in his own way. The 
questions are open—that is, instead of 
being asked to choose from a number of 
stated alternatives, the respondent is asked 
to give his own free answer, based cn what 
he himself sees to be the alternatives. The 


interviewer’s task was to encourage the 
respondent to enlarge on his answers, parti- 
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cularly by asking him, “Why do you think 


so?” The respondent’s answers and com- 
ments are written down by the interviewer 
as nearly verbatim as possible; there are no 
checklists or predetermined categcries of 
answers for the interviewee to check. The 
verbation records so gathered were then 
assembled for detailed analysis. The find- 
ings are presented below. 












































Table 17. Difficulties Encountered 
~ At American Universities 

Examination and Quiz System ..] 16 
None rie ; +) ee 
Large classes | ae 
Need for Orientation 8 
No practical application of theory _ ; ; 
Required _ readings too extensive ..| 4 
Fees too high Se faa 
Curriculum \c 
“Catalogue Courses” ..|_3_ 
Grading system == 
Language _ er 2 
Classes not homogeneous iw] 2 
Courses too rigid i 
Long Class sessions i 
Too much school work “i 1 
Semester too short Stee 
Inadequate teachers 1 














Nearly one-third of the Indian students 
had the greatest difficulty in adjusting to 
the American examination system. which 
is considerably different from what he ex 
periences “back home.” There, he meets 
up with no examinations until he is ready 
to sit for his baccalaureate. This occurs 
after the student completes his first two 
years of study and again after his third or 
last year. If he fails any part of the exam. 
he washes out, wasting many year: of his 
life. Thus, every effort is made to pass; 
despite this, a tragic number fail cach year. 

Naturally, when the Indian takes 
American examinations he meets up with 
two shocks: first, their frequency; secondly, 
the kind of examination given, 1e., the 


objective, True-False type, rather than the 
subjective, essay variety, which is customary 
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with them. Here some of the typical com- 
ments made on this subject: “The quizzes 
are hard to grasp. We do not do well because 
we are not used to objective examinations; 
our forte is the essay type. In a sense, the 
examinations are easy and at the same time, 
difficult.” “I can’t get a good grade,” said 
another, “because the technique of the 
examinations is so different. The objective 
tests are a shock to me. I am in the lower 
10% here whereas in India I was in the 
upper 10%. It is frustrating and disheart- 
ening and humiliating. We are used to the 
essay type of examination.” A third replied, 
“True-False tests are not a fair indication of 
a student’s knowledge or capacity. Such a 
quiz does not give the student the oppor- 
tunity to grasp the subject in wholes. It is 
too compartmentalized and _ piecemeal.” 
Even more critical was the student who 
said that “the object of the American quizzes 
is simply to get the student by a particular 
quiz and nothing else. It is a crude memory 
test.” These answers are typical of the 
feelings of resentment and frustration the 
True-False tests arouse in the Indian and 
Pakistani students, unused to the objective 
type examinations and the frequency with 
which they are given. 


One-fifth of the students objected to the 
large size of the classes. It is “mass educa- 
tion. Our biggest class in India is only 
fifty. There is little or no contact between 
the professor and student here —not that we 
have it in India, but the system ot educa- 
tion in the United States requires the stu- 
dent to know his instructor.” “In a post- 
graduate school there should be more per- 
sonal attention given to the student than is 
given here, due to over-size classes.” 


Six, or nearly one-eighth, of the students 
objected to the fact that they received no 
practical application to the thecry they 
learned in the classroom. “I am here to 
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study plastics; yet I cannot get inside a 
plastic factory.” The lectures refer to 
America and cannot be applied to India, 
which is another facet of this problem. “The 
courses are unrelated to my needs or to 
India’s needs.” 


Three students were strenuous in voic- 
ing their feelings about the catalogues and 
bulletins published by the universities. “The 
courses are described very well in these 
catalogues but the students are deceived. 
We are compelled to choose a course rely- 
ing almost solely on these descriptions and 
then we find the course differs from its des- 
cription.” “It is intellectually dishonest as 
well as financially embarrassing for many 
of us who are not rich.” 


The high tuition was censured by three 
of the Indians. “Fees are outrageously 


high. It is fleecing and furthermore, not 
democratic. Few Americans even can 
afford to pay such amounts.” “The U.S. 


spends billions on war preparations; how 
about some for education?” one indignant 
student inquired. 


These, then, are some of the highlights 
of the difficulties Indian students meet at 
American educational institutions. What 
is of considerable interest to note is that 
eight of these students perspicaciously re- 
cognized the need for an orientation period. 
Their comments are revealing insights into 
the Eastern mind. “I do not like the idea 
that the teacher is considered by the 
(American) students as their equal. This 
is pscudo-equality. Even in a democracy, 
the leader must have a higher stature. 1 
am unused to this feeling of equality. It is 
accentuated too much.” “I had difficulty,” 
said another, “in adjusting to the new 


educational system—-choosing for yourself 
what courses to take, learning what the con- 
fusing point system is all about and the 
seemingly haphazard schedule of classes.” 
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Still a third stated that “we are accustom- 
ed only to lectures. The class discussions 
throw us off. I lost out at the beginning 
because I was so quiet.” 


Two others expressed their need for 
orientation on a different but equally im- 
portant level. “We have to adjust,” said 
one, “not only to a new system of educa- 
tion, but also to new foods and a new way 
of life. We have no family life; we must 
make a new social adjustment and a new 
sexual adjustment.” The other expressed 
the necessity for meeting new arrivals at 
the train, boat or plane to help them with 
the initial orientation to this “half-mad and 
fantastic United States.” 





Table 18. Methods for Removing 
Education Difficulties 


Smaller Clasess to provide more contact 























between professors and students _.. 10 
Change examinations system —- 
Lower fees | ea Sie 
Practical _ application to studies ciate 
Better teachers 2 
Longer semester 2 
Better courses = 2 
Honesty in the catalogues =I, 2 
Daytime classes only _ <a are 
Classes should be only 50 minutes a. 





Sequence between courses __ “ 
Drop _ “required” courses _ ry 


1 
1d 
Drop electives at ae 
1 
1 





Help in language difficulties i 
Teacher more considerate 
Other miscellaneous _ ‘ eee 
None 
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Twelve students claimed they had no 
difficulties studying at American educa- 
tional institutions and thus had no sugges- 
tions for removing their non-existent 
troubles. Three others joined with them 
to form a bloc of nearly one-third, the 
largest group within the sample. 

One-fifth, or 10, of the students laid their 
difficulties to the large size of the classes 


which whittled down the opportunity for 
contact with the instructor. ‘There should 
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be a different kind of grouping, developea 
either through smaller classes or on the 
tutorial system.” One student went further 
and recommended that there be established 
a series of “smaller, more intimate univer- 
sities, where the professor and student can 
really know one another.” A third exclaim- 
ed, “One class I’m in has 300 students. I 
have never talked with the professor. He 
‘knows’ me—and grades me—mercly from 
two True-False tests given during the 
semester.” “I’m disillusioned,” one said, 
“because there is no intimate relationship 
between professor and student. Classes are 
so big; they should be restricted to a de- 
finite limited number.” And going into it 
just a bit deeper, another respondent said, 
“Education is not just imparting informa- 
tion; it has a deeper connection with the 
students’ lives. The professor should invite 
the student to his home.” Only one student 
asked for special privileges for the foreign 
student in his first semester’s residence at a 
university: “The instructor should be more 
considerate during this period.” 


The quality of instruction was criticized 
by two students. “Once a professor gives 
a course, he does not change, he merely 
gives the same material year after year. It 
is too mechanistic and mercenary. There 
is no human quality to the teaching.” 


The reverse side of the coin was ppsed in 
the answers to this question as compared 
with the previous one asked. Siudents 
should not be forced to rely on descriptions 
in college catalogues for selecting the 
courses they want. “There should be op- 
portunity to discuss courses with the pro- 
fessors before taking them.” “The descrip- 


tions should be accurate and honest, rather 
than the vague, hopeful things they are.” 
On the matter of fees, “they should be re- 
duced so rhat the average person can afford 
them. Tliere may very well be a socializa- 
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tion of education to give everyone the op- 
portunity to attend college.” And, “It 
would help considerably if foreign students 
were allowed to work part-time to help 
defray expenses.” 


It is interesting to observe that whereas 
examinations were mentioned with greatest 
frequency—16 times—by the students as 
giving them the greatest difficulty, only 
three felt they should be changed. One 
preferred writing term papers rather than 
taking the quizzes, “if grades are needed.” 
The second preferred the essay type exami- 
nation for all courses. And the third sug- 
gested this plan: “Half of the examinations 
should be set up by the instructor con- 
cerned; the other half by some outside 
person; and just a number should be given 
on the “blue book” so that the professor does 
not know whose paper he is reading.” 





Table 19. Aspects of American Education Indian 


~ Students | Would Like to Introduce _ to India 


and ‘Pakistan 





. Examination system 

. System of free electives 

Class discussions 

. Variety of courses 

Homework assignments 

. Night schools 

. Practical application of theory 

. Decentralized administration 

. Experience curriculum 

10. The point system 5 

11. Contact between instructor and student .. 

12. Cooperative spirit among students 

13. University spirit 

14. Respect for the individual student 

15. “Everything” 

16. Earning while learning 

17. Democratic classroom procedure 

18. Universal, free, compulsory education 

19. Term papers 

20. Guidance and counseling program 

21. Democratic school administration 

22. Well paid teachers 

23. Adult education programs 

24. Technical post-graduate institutions 

25. Disciplinary system 

26. Systematic promotion of professors 

27. Professors keeping up-to-date 

28. Vocational training schools ; 

29. Planning education according to needs 
and interests | 

30. Nothing (ihe 
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Although, as indicated above, 16 students 
found the American examination and quiz 
system most difficult to adjust to in the 
U.S. university system, 24 stated that they 
liked it well enough to want to introduce it 
into the educational system of India and 
Pakistan. This is readily understood when 
we know that the Indian student stands or 
falls by the results of one final examination 
he takes. “The Indian system is too burden- 
ed, too heavily weighed by the examina- 
tion criterion. Emphasis should be on 
personal growth rather than examinations.” 
“The objective type of examination gives a 
more objective picture of the student. 
Within a limited time, you can cover a 
wide range of topics.” “In India, in order 
to get your degree, you have to answer ques- 
tions covering two to four year’s work. If 
you flunk it, you are through. Here, even 
if you flunk the final, you still have a chance 
of passing. The examinations in India 
are a traumatic experience. They are not 
good for the mental health of the students.” 


These answers are the composite opinion 
of the 24 who reacted in this fashion. Still 
others feel that “the weekly quizzes keep 
the good students on their toes throughout 
the year. Frequent quizzes extract the 
maximum amount of work from _ the 
student.” 


The next largest return of the sample— 
9— want to bring to India the wide variety 
of courses offered in American universities. 
“Every student has a chance to fit himself 
into the academic life in the U.S.,” they 
said. “We in India too should have ample 
facilities and means for teaching every con- 
ceivable subject. The great range of courses 
enables students to obtain a real liberal 
education.” 


This ties up with the Indian students’ 
appreciation of the system of free electives 
practised in the U. S. In their own country, 


they are compelled to take a rigid set of 
courses which suppress and deaden the na- 
tural interests and needs of the individual 
student. “The whole atmosphere that en- 
velops the Indian university is official, 
oppressive and authoritarian.” The wide 
choice of courses in the U. S. gives the 
student a feeling of responsibility as weil 
as the oportunity to take courses according 
to his liking. The regimentated aura dis- 
appears and in its place a responsible free- 
dom is at work. As a result, “the student 
has a wider knowledge of related fields in 
the United States instead of an over-specia- 
lization in one or two fields as in India.” 


Another aspect of the democratic process 
in education appeals to the Indian and 
Pakistani, viz., class discussions. The Indian 
university system holds fast to the lecture 
system, with no opportunity for the student 
to participate. In the United States, to 
the students’ amazement, “class discussions 
go so far that when a student asks a ques- 
tion and the instructor cannot answer it, 
the latter will say honestly that he does 
not know.” 


The thirty points listed in Table 19 are 
self-explanatory. There is just one point 
of particular interest for this paper that 
should be mentioned: one Indian student 
feels the need for a guidance and counseling 
program in India patterned after the United 
States model. 


What can be inferred from the data 
obtained form these interviews? Two 
generalizations can be arrived at. 


1. There is a deep-seated need for orient- 
ation for the Indian student while he 
is still in India. Too frequently, he 
picks an American educational instit- 
ution which does not satisfy his needs 
and he finds it difficult, if not imposs- 
ible, to change once he arrives here. 
He should be prepared, further, for 
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the American educational system: the 
class discussion method, type of exami- 
nations, democratic procedures, the 
point system, grades, instructor- 
student relationship, etc. This is no 
idle recommendation, for this goal can 
be readily attained; students leaving 
India are easily controlled and can 
be informed and prepared for what 
to expect upon arrival in the U.S. 


2. There is a deep-seated need for better 
and continued guidance, once the 
student reaches American shores in 
order to provide him with more sub- 
tantial Frequently, 
many of the Indians and Pakistanis 
pass judgements on American demo- 
cratic processes and way of life with- 
out foundation in fact. The oppor- 
tunity is not open for them, in many 
instances, to visit homes, to travel 
through the country, to inspect 
settlement houses, industrial plants, 


experiences. 
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art galleries and museums, schools and 
libraries, etc. 


Were these factors properly handled, the 
foreign student would be abie to make 
the adjustment to American life more 
quickly, readily and thoroughly, absorb 
the unique aspects of American de- 
mocracy more advantageously, and 
thus benefit his stay in the U. S., and 
be able to return to his home with a truer 
picture than he might now obtain. When 
it is considered that there are about 1300 
Indian and Pakistani students now at 150 
university centers in the United States, with 
many destined to play a vital role in the 
new India and Pakistan, proper guidance 
and counseling for them becomes a matter 
of paramount importance and urgency, not 
only for the students but for the United 
States as well, for these are India’s and 
Pakistan’s destined leaders of tomorrow and 
it is well that they regard the U.S. highly 
in the crucial years to come. 
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RE-ORGANISATION OF CHARITABLE TRUSTS 
N. H. Pandia. 


Considering the innumerable Charitable Trusts in our country and the vast sum 
of money involved, the author believes that it is of the utmost importance to have a 
complete re-organisation of these Trusts. To do away with maladministration and mis- 
appropriation of funds, the Tendolkar Committee recommended the constitution of a 
separate department entrusted with the supervision, regulation and control of public 
charities. Mr. Pandia examines the pros and cons of the scheme laid down by the above- 
mentioned Committee and calls upon public co-operation in this matter. 


Mr. N. H. Pandia is practising as a solicitor in Bombay. 


Under the general law, a person is en- 
titled to deal with and dispose of his own 
property as he likes either during his life 
time or by will to operate after his death 
provided that the dealing or disposal is not 
forbidden by any specific provision of the 
law or is not against public policy. 


It is one of the natural instincts of a 
civilised rational human being to give. The 
giving may be to the members of one’s 
family, caste, community, country, or to the 
world. And the giving may be motivated 
by a belief that a gift ought to be made, 
in a fit place, at a fit time and to worthy 
persons and without desire for the fruit 
thereof; or, it may be made by a person 
grudgingly, or with the object of earning 
the fruit thereof by way of respect, honour, 
reverence, or for ostentation. 


Whatever the motive, the giving to 
persons other than (or in some cases, in 
addition to) the members of one’s family, 
is designated charity. 


The tiue meaning of charity is love. 
“Learn to look with an equal eye upon 
all beings, seeing the one Self in all.”! 
In course of time, however, the word los: 
much of its true meaning. Jt became de- 
graded to mean “alms giving”. Whereas 
charity should be an act of the will, founded 
on reason and piety, it became an act of 
emotion. 


Goaded by emotion and frightened by 
approaching death, men hastened to sur- 


render their properties to God for the 
good of their soul and for their own 
spiritual benefit, the gift “to endure so long 
as the Sun and Moon shine.” Krishnarpan 
is defined by Wilson as a grant to a Brahman 
or a temple to propitiate Krishna. In a 
Wagaf, the ownership is transferred to the 
Almighty. A similar conception is found 
in the “God’s acre” of the English Country 
Church. 

In all these grants, the human agency to 
carry on the administration “so long as the 
Sun and the Moon shine”, is implicit and 
so there came into existence a large class 
of persons known as Mahants, Acharyas, 
Shebaits, Pujaris, Gurus, Sevaks, etc., who 
took upon themselves the administration of 
charities. The volume of these charities 
was so large and the chances of malad- 
ministration so great, that from the early 
times, kings in India felt called upon to 
excercise a certain amount of control 
(ranging from sanctioning the appointmens 
of the Chief Officers to regulating the small- 
est item of expenditure) over the admin- 
istration. There is historical evidence that 
at least since the time of King Ashoka 
(257 B.C.), Hindu kings exercised super- 
vision and control over charitable insti- 
tutions. In 256 B. C., Ashoka appointed 
censors of the law of piety (Dharma-Maha- 
matra); and in 242 B. C. he published a 
complete series of seven pillar edicts. These 
traditions of royal control continued among 
the Rajputs and the Maratha dynasties. 
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Indeed, public charities in India have 
traditionally enjoyed princely association. 
The association, besides acting as a check 
on maladministration, helped to fulfil 
another purpose: it conferred a status on 
public charities and directed the attention 
of charitable-minded citizens to the social 
needs of the times. And so we find the 
stream of charity under the wise guidance 
of Dharmadhikaris appointed by the State, 
slowly flowing into mundane channels like 
feeding the poor, tending the sick, provi- 
ding caravansaries and  dharmashalas, 
imparting knowledge, in short, contributing 
towards satisfying the basic human need» 
of food, shelter, clothing and education. 
From these it would not have been a far 
cry to the springing up throughout the 


land of Public Residential Universities, 
Hospitals, Sanitoria and the like, with 
finances provided from the pockets of 


But that was 
not to be. Princely interest gradually waned. 
The British Government was reluctant to 
unduly interfere with what was considered 
to be a mixed religio-social matter. And to 
the great loss of the nation, public charities 
practically ceased to fulfil any useful public 
function. 


charitably disposed citizens. 


The ruins of deserted temples, Dharma- 
shalas and Pathshalas, bear eloquent 
testimony to this lamentable state of affairs. 
In many cases, Dharmashalas meant ‘to give 
rest to pilgrims, came to be used as cattle 
sheds; Annakshetras and Sadavrats meant 
to give food to Sadhus and Sants, fed only 
vagrants and vagabonds. Sanitoria housed 
only the trustees, their kith and kin and 
friends; hospitals for the poor came to be 
devoid of medical attention and care; and 
Panjrapoles meant to relieve the distress of 
suffering animals, became torture chambers. 
In a few instances, the trustees misappro- 
priated trust funds, failed to keep proper 
accounts of the administration, mortgaged 
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and sold away trust properties at their sweet 
will, appointed their dependents as co- 
trustees, made loans to themselves and to 
friends, quarrelled among themselves and 
speculated with trust funds. In some 
instances they claimed the trust properties 
as their own, whilst in others, the objects of 
the trust ceased to exist or became obsolete 
and funds accumulated in the hands of 
the trustees, without fulfilling any useful 
purpose. The trust funds were wasted, 
for whilst poor women and children had 
not the means to cover their bodies, valuable 
clothes donated to the deity were used as 
wicks; whilst thousands were starving, rich 
foods offered to the deity by pious devotees, 
were being afterwards sold in the market. 


Some public charities were so run as to 
swallow up even their capital investments. 
Individuals sought the office of trustees for 
the sake of social prestige, without possessing 
the slightest knowledge of their duties as 
trustees. Co-ordination of any kind among 
the public charities was woefully lacking. 
The very existence of many sarvajanic 
institutions disappeared from public memory. 

When it is remembered that in the 
Province of Bombay alone, prior to its recent 
enlargement, and that too among Hindus 
(including Jains) only, there were 127 public 
trusts at least for Sadavrats and Annakshe- 
tras, 92 trusts for giving caste dinners, 133 
for Dharmashalas, 317 for education and 
hostels, 23 for libraries, 94 for giving medical 
relief, 33 for orphanages, 52 for maintaining 
Sanataria, 48 for feeding mendicants, 63 for 
relief to birds and beasts and 133 for the 


relief of poverty; and when it is 
further remembered that the funds 
of these charities amount to over 


eight and a half crores of rupees (part of 
which consists of ornaments, bullion, shares 
of joint stock companies, loans, mortgages 
and cash, all easily disposable in the market) 
with an annual income of over one crore 
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and twenty eight lakhs of rupees, the reader 
will have some idea of the magnitude of 
the problem, and the urgent need of taking 
effective steps to see that the public trust 
is not abused and that public interest 
is well and truly served. 


During the British regime, several enact- 
ments were passed with a view to having 
some sort of control over the administration 
of public charities. It is here necessary to 
refer only to the Religious Endowments Act 
1863, the Charitable Endowments Act 1890, 
Sections 92 and 93 of the Civil Procedure 
Code and the Charitable and Religious 
Trusts Act 1920. None of these however, 
were found to be adequate to meet the 
needs of the situation. In 1935, the Bombay 
Public Trusts Registration Act was passed. 
This Act, for the first time, hy compelling 
registration, helped to bring to the notice 
of the public, inter alia the existence, objects 
and funds of public charitable trusts and 
the names of the trustees of such trusts. 
But in practice, this Act failed to cure 
the evil. The authorities who were placed 
in charge of the administration of the Act, 
had other important work to do, and more- 
over no adequate machinery was provided 
in the Act for holding proper enquiries 
into the administration of the trusts and 
bringing the dishonest trustees to book. 


The first practical step in the Province 
of Bombay in this direction was taken by 
the Government of Bombay by appointing a 
Committee under the Chairmanship of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice S. R. Tendolkar to 
investigate into the question of the ad- 
ministration and management of trusts and 
endowments in the Province, for public 
purposes(i) of a religious nature intended 
solely for the benefit of the Hindu Com- 
munity (including Jains) and (ii) of a 
charitable nature excluding those intended 
solely for the benefit of communities other 


than Hindus and Jains. The Report of 
the Committee has been published and those 
interested can obtain a copy of the Report 
from the Government Central Press, Bombay, 
for four annas. 


The Committee has the good fortune to 
have placed before it intelligent public 
opinion on the whole subject. That opinion 
was an indication of the depth of public 
feeling and of the extent of the support 
that Government may count upon the public 
in the measure that it may be advised to 
adopt in the matter. Inasmuch as legis- 
lative .enactmznts however _ beneficially 
intended, lose much of their utility if they 
are opposed to the public sentiment, the 
evidence led before the Committee has its 
own. importance in predetermiring success 
or failure of the legislative measures that may 
be adopted by the State for the reorgani- 
sation of public charities generally and 
Hindu charities in particular. 


Dissatisfaction with the management of 
public charities and with the existing provi- 
sions for checking maladministration was 
expressed before the Committee. It was 
generally felt that there was need of directing 
public charities so as to contribute towards 
fulfilling human social needs. Facilities for 
education and improvement of _ the 
health of the poorer sections of the public 
were deemed to be deserving of a high 
priority among charitable objects. Co- 
ordination of charities having similar objects 
was considered desirable in theory, although 
doubt was expressed as to its practicability 
under existing circumstances. There was 
a general consensus of opinion as to the 
need of Government control over public 
charities, although there was a difference 
of opinion as to the extent of the control. 
It was feared that undue interference by 
the State may dry up the source of public 
charities. In the matter of re-organisation 
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of public charities, therefore, it was consi- 
dered that a policy of persuasion would yield 
better results than one of coercion. 


The Committee took careful note of these 
vicws in framing its recommendations. It can 
be claimed that whilst yielding nothing 
where principles are involved, the Committee 
has evolved a scheme for the re-organisation 
of public charitable trust falling within the 
scope of the reference that may well prove 
acceptable to the public and evoke their 
enthusiastic acceptance and intelligent co- 
operation. In any event, this scheme is 
the only constructive proposal that holds 
the field, and as such deserves the careful 
attention and cordial support of the more 
intelligent sections of the people, as well as 
the long suffering multitude of deserving 
beneficiaries of public charities. If the 
scheme remains still-born, there may not 
be another one for many years to come 
and the administration of public funds 
would in the meanwhile be doomed to go 
from bad to worse. 

The broad features of the scheme are 
that it eliminates wasteful and time-con 
suming litigation regarding public charities; 
it provides for advice and guidance to the 
trustees in all matters relating to the trusts, 
it discourages undue accumulations of trust 
funds and encourages their use for public 
charitable purposes. It widens the definition 
of public charities so as to meet present 
day social and economic needs of the 
nation in consonance with the ancient text 
aasege aaa: WS: A MA: | URAa at TA: 
and it descends with a heavy hand on mal- 
administration. Last but not the least, it 
makes available to the public, without cost 
or at nominal cost, all reasonable informa- 
tion about the existence, objects, funds and 
administration of public charitable trusts. 
Any person will be at liberty under the 
scheme to inspect without charge, the com- 
plete register of trusts, the classified list of 
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trusts arranged according to objects, and 
all documents required to be filed, and may 
obtain copies on payment of reasonable 
charges for the same. Publicity and inviting 
and facilitating public interest in the admi. 
nistration of public trusts, is indeed, the 
keynote of the Scheme. 


The Machinery to Achieve these Objects.- - 
The scheme recommends the constitution of 
a separate department entrusted with the 
supervision, regulation and control of public 
charities. 


There will be three classes of officers 
responsible for the administration of the 
scheme, viz., the Charity Commissioner, the 
Deputy Charity Commissioners and the Ins- 
pectors. The Charity Commissioner and the 
Deputy Charity Commissioners would be 
persons qualified to hold the office of a 
District Judge and should be recommended 
by the High Court for appointment, and 
the Inspectors would be persons qualified 
to hold office as Civil Judges. 


(a) Charity Commissioner—The Charity 
Commissioner would have general super- 
vision over all trusts; power to settle schemes 
for the administration of charities, to remove 
trustees who are unfit or personally inca- 
pable of discharging or who persistently 
make a default in discharging their duties 
as trustees or are insolvent or who fail to 
attend meetings of the trustees continuously 
for six months, or are guilty of a breach of 
trust, or are convicted of an offence invol- 
ving moral turpitude. The Commissioner 
would have authority to take charge of 
trust property in danger of being lost or 
misappropriated and vest it in new trustees 
to be appointed, he would he entitled to 
call for information from trustees regarding 
the trust properties; he would be entitled to 
enter trust premises for the purpose of 
enquiry, to decide disputes as to precedence 
between religious functionaries and their 
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Aight to offerings; and to decide any alleged 
right of entry in any part of a religious 
institution, he would have the power to 
declare a trust fund to have ceased to be 
of public utility or benefit or otherwise 
adequately provided for, and where the 
object of the trust has become impracticable 
of achievement or where a trust has un- 
used surplus property available, he may 
direct its applications to other charitable 
objects. If the charity happens to be a 
sectional charity, he may apply the fund for 
another object for the benefit of such section 
(unless the majority of the trustees agree 
to their application to a wider section of 
the Community or to the general public) 
and he may use his good offices to bring 
about co-ordination between trusts having 
similar objects. A person aggrieved by an 
order of the Charity Commissioner in any 
of the more important of the above mention- 
ed matters, would have the right of appeal 
to a Court of Law. 


(b) Deputy Charity Commissioners.— 
There would be such number of Deputy 
Charity Commissioners for regional 
areas as the Local Government may decide. 
They would have powers relating to regis- 
tration, audit and other administrative 
powers. In addition, they would have 
such judicial powers as the Charity Commis- 
sioner may consider it necessary or proper 
to delegate to them. The Deputy Charity 
Commissioners would have power to suspend 
a trustee pending enquiry as to alleged 
breach of trust by him, to appoint a trustee 
to fill up a vacancy among the trustees in 
cases where the document of trust failed to 
provide for such a contingency; where the 
trust deed was silent as to allocation of the 
income of the trust property to different 
objects mentioned therein, the Deputy 
Commissioner would have the power to 
allocate the income to the different objects. 
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The Deputy Charity Commissioner would 
have the power to fix the standard scale 
of expenditure relating to the institution; 
if a trust accumulates the income, he may 
direct its use for charitable purposes. 


(c) Inspectors—-The Inspectors would 
be required to know book-keeping and ac- 
counts and at least two provincial languages. 
It would be their duty, acting under inst- 
ructions from the Charity Commissioner. 
or the Deputy Charity Commissioner 
to procure information about the trusts and 
their administration, and for that purpose, 
they would be authorised to require atten- 
dance before them, of trustees, their agents, 
depositories of any properties or funds of 
the trust, beneficiaries of any trust and 
persons having the possession or control of 
any documents concerning the trust or any 
of its properties. The Inspectors shall be 
entitled to examine and search the registers 
and records of every court of law and 
every public registry and office of records. 
In brief, the function of the Inspectors 
would be to collect the requisite informatior. 
for the purpose of enabling the Charity 
Commissioner and the Deputy Charity 
Commissioners to discharge their functions. 


Registration of Charities—The Charity 
Commissioner shall maintain a register of 
all trusts. Separate registers shall be main- 
tained by each Deputy Charity Commissioner 
for each regional area, also a classified list 
of trusts arranged according to the objects of 
trust—open for inspection without charge. 
All trust deeds shall be compulsorily regis- 
trable. 


Trustees, Their Duties and Pewers.—lt 
shall be the duty of every trustee to see 
that the document of trust is duly registered, 
to furnish particulars of the properties of the 
trust and to promptly report any changes 
that may take place therein, to the Commi- 


ssioner. It shall be his duty to keep regular 
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accounts of the trust, to have the accounts 
made up annually, to get them duly audited, 
and to send the audited Balance Sheet and 
Income and Expenditure Account together 
with the Auditor’s Report, to the Commissio- 
ner. If the auditor reports illegal or im- 
proper exnenditure or failure to recover 
dues, or loss or waste caused by the neglect 
or default of the trustee, the trustee should 
report to the Commissioner what action 
he has taken on the report, and 
the Deputy Charity | Commissioner 
may require the trustee to make good the 
default. Before a trustee can sell, mortgage, 
or let out for a period exceeding three 
years any trust property, he should have 
to obtain the previous sanction of the 
Commissioner. He should maintain a 
depreciation rund and a separate fund from 
which to carry out ordinary repairs to trust 
properties. The trustee should recover the 
income of trust properties as it falls due, 
and not wipe off or compromise any claims 
of the trust without the previous permission 
of the Deputy Charity Commissioner. If 
any portion of the income of the trust 
propertics remains unused, the trustee 
should submit to the Deputy Charity 
Commissioner proposals for utilising the 
surplus or any portions thereof for the 
benefit, improvement or amelioration of the 
trust. For safeguarding trust property, he 
should invest funds in authorised 
securities, the script being stamped “Trust 
securitics” and being non-negotiable except 


trust 


with the leave of the Charity Commissioner. 


Remuneration of Trustees—This point 
was not examined by the Tendolkar Com- 
mittee. 


There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether there should be provided 
some sort of monetary appreciation of the 
services rendered by persons accepting the 
office of trust and administering public 
On the one hand, it is urged 


charities 
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that it is contrary to public policy that a 
trustee should have financial interest in the 
trust under his charge or that he should 
make any financial gain out of it, that the 
acceptance of the office of a trustee should 
be purely by way of a token of regard for 
the donor or acceptance of a public duty; 
that there is and will arise no dearth ot 
persons wishing to act as trustees of public 
charities, entirely in an honorary capacity; 
that many persons deserving owing to their 
status or means or desirous owing to their 
intimate relationship with the donor, to be 
appointed trustees of public charities, would 
refuse to accept any trust coupled with 
monetary remuneration for rendering the 
services; that the receipt of remuneration 
would reduce the status of trustees and 
that therefore a provision for remuneration 
would act as a deterrent rather than an 
inducement to accept the office of a trustce 
It is contended that any necessity for re- 
munerating trustees has not been proved. 


On the other hand, it is urged that 
whereas a trustee is by law entitled to 
be reimbursed every pie that he pro- 
perly spends for carrying on the adminis- 
tration of the trust, there is no reason 
why he should not be reimbursed for 
something much more valuable—viz. his 
time, attention, energics and abilities that 
he expends on the administration of the 
trust. The obligation on a trustee not 
to derive the slightest monetary benefit from 
the trust, prevents deserving persons (par- 
ticularly, social workers) of moderate means 
from accepting or being entrusted with the 
office of a trustee, inasmuch as except with 
such small monetary return they may 
receive from holding the office of a trustee, 
they would be unable to spare the necessary 
time and energies for the proper manage- 
ment of the trust; that consequently, only 
wealthy persons are deemed fit to be 
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appointed trustees; that such persons having 
no pecuniary interest in the trust, are apt 
to become negligent or leave the manage- 
ment to their staff; that there is at present 
a dearth of willing and proper trustees, 
that there is nothing inherently improper 
in a trustee being paid for his services; 
that a system of remunerating trustees of 
public charities, already exists in some of 
the States in the U. S. A.; that the 
management of public charities should be 
placed on the same realistic footing as 
carrying on any business organisation; that 
in fact in India, the Official Trustee and 
Banks acting as executors and trustees do 
charge commision for administering public 
charities, and are authorised or allowed by 
the law to do so; that monetary recompense 
for time and trouble spent should not be 
considered as being against public policy: 
and that the making of some slight return, 
e. g., by way of percentage on the incom: 
of the trust, would not really amount to 
remuneration. In any case, an enabling 
provision should be made in the law, 
sanctioning and authorising recoupment of 
this kind from the trust funds, according 
to a scale to be laid down. The point as 
to remuneration is open for being dealt 
with by the legislature. 


The evidence led before the Tendolkar 
Committee showed that incalculable loss 
has been caused in the past to countless 
generations of deserving beneficiaries, at the 
hands of the incompetent, negligent, ig- 
norant or dishonest custodians of trust 
properties. The wishes, the aspirations, even 
the injunctions of large-hearted and gene- 
rous donors have, in many instances, been 
disregarded after their death. The present 
social discontent amongst the deserving 
poor can partly be laid to misuse or non-use 
of public charitable trust funds and trust 
income. The Charity Commissioner  :f 
appointed, will find overwhelming proof in 


this regard in the evidence led before the 
Tendolkar Committee. 


Apprehension has been expressed in some 
quarters that the appointment of a single 
Charity Commissioner, and the vesting of 
considerable powers in him, may prove ini- 
mical to the growth of public charities, a 
damper on persons who would otherwise 
be willing to act as trustees, and a beginning 
of regimentation of public charities, leading 
to complete control by the State over them. 
The removal of public charities and the 
administration thereof from the jurisdiction 
of the Court, is deprecated and it is said 
that the existing law is quite adequate for 
the protection of public charities. 


The reply is that experience has demons- 
trated the inadequacy of the present law 
to effectively protect public charities from 
abuse, maladministration and waste, that as 
a study of the recommendations made by 
the Tendolkar Committee will amply show, 
the jurisdiction of the Courts is proposed 
only to be restricted, not removed; and 
that if the office of the Charity Com- 
missioner and his departmens is conducted 
properly, there is no reason to anticipate 
autocracy. 


It is indeed correct that if the recom- 
mendations of the Committee are acted 
upon, much will depend on the choice 0f 
the person to hold the office of Charity 
Commissioner. The machinery that may 
be set up will be on its test for some years 
to come. The departments of the Charity 
Commissioner and his deputics will have 
to function with considerable tact and with 
a due sense of priorities and proportion. 
Red tapism will have to be shed. The 
departments will have to go out to win 
the confidence and co-operation, not only 
of the trustees, but also of intending donors 
and of the public so that the stream of 
charity may not cease to flow. Given these 
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conditions, one may confidently look for- 
ward to the almost complete re-organisation 
of public charities in the Province, within 
ten years from the recommendations being 
put into operation. 

There are seven good reasons for enter- 
taining such hope: 


(1) The true objects of public charity 
according to modern needs are being 
increasingly understood by the public; 
Already there are substantial funds 
devoted to public charities; 


nD 


(3) The number of persons who make 
public trusts through purely spiritual 
love, is steadily decreasing both in 
quantity and in the collective value 
of the gifts; 


(4) The number of persons who make 
public trusts to come to the help of 
less fortunately placed fellowmen, is 
increasing, if not in quantity, yet 
certainly in the collective value of 
their gifts; 


(5) The chief worry of prospective donors 
regarding the honest and efficient ad- 
ministration of the funds of the trust 
to be created by them, when the 
donors happen to be no more, will 
to a great extent be realised, and 
intending donors will have reason- 


~— 


~— 





able assurance that every pie of the 
funds set apart for a public chari- 
table purpose, will be applied for 
the purpose selected by them, and 
if that becomes impossible of per- 
formance or impracticable, then for 
some other public charitable purpose, 
(and in all cases, a well defined 
public charitable purpose) instead of 
being frittered away by dishonest or 
negligent trustees to the detriment 
of the objects which the trusts were 
intended to serve. 


The State appears to be willing to 
lose no time in delegating the con- 
trol and regulation of public charities 
to an _ independent — semi-judicial 
authority and appears to be alive 
to the necessity of great care in 
making the appointments. 


Last and not the least, there is a 
growing volume of public opinion 
against public funds remaining dor- 
mant or being misapplied. In the 
last analysis, this is the opinion that 
will count. Indeed the growth and 
strengthening of public op:nion 
and co-operation is the best hope 
for securing the effective working 
of public charitable institutions in 
India. 
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TO POSITIVE HEALTH 


CONTRIBUTION 
M. N. Gupta 


In this article the author carefully analyses the scope of industries’ contribution to 
the achievement of what he terms as positive health. The author who is a specialist in public 
health rightly observes that “our approach in the past has been towards the prevention of 
disease rather than the building up of really good health.’ He sets forth difierent 
schemes which industry should undertake for the betterment of its workers’ health. “To-day 
there is immediate necessity for increased productivity and the means to effect this are to 
our hand: viz. the improvement to the health of the working population, which will give the 
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needed impulse to the wheels of industry.” 


Dr. M. N. Gupta is Deputy Chief Adviser Factories (Medical), Ministry of Labour, 


Government of India. 


The year 1945 heralded a unique event 
in the Health Planning in India when the 
Report of the Health Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee was completed. 


The Committee in its report stressed that 
no health plan can provide the desired 
advance in public health unless simul- 
taneous progress can be made in the pro- 
vision of healthy environment for the 
community. Recommendations of that kind 
are of great encouragement to administra- 
tors, politicians and the public alike. The 
forward-looking policy of the Report has 
received tributes from all concerned. 


In the Report one finds the changing 
outlook of the medical profession towards 
the object of Medical Service in the country, 
which has been defined as being the pro- 
vision of a system of medical service directed 
towards the achievement of a _ positive 
health, of the prevention of disease and ot 
the relief of sickness. What do we mean 
by this new emphasis on “positive” health? 
The constitution of the World Health Orga- 
nisation (WHO) gives the following 
definition of health: “Health is a state of 
complete physical and social and mental 
well-being, not just the absence of disease 
or infirmity”. The importance of thinking 


in terms of health and not only in terms 
of disease is being increasingly realised by 
all. Our approach in the past has been 
‘ini the p-evention of disease rather 


than the building up of really good health. 
The progress of preventive medicine in 
India although it has been slow, has achieved 
marvellous results in the fight against tro- 
pical diseases. 


In the organisation of medical relief for 
the people, the State bas undertaken the 
major share in making such provisions. In 
any planned effort to raise the standard of 
the health of a people, the State has an 
important part, but not by any means the 
only part to play. For the building up 
of a healthy nation certain essentials are 
needed, e. g. decent standard of living and 
housing and adquate food, decent working 
conditions, including reasonable hours of 
work, facilities for recreation and freedom 
from reasonable causes of anxiety. 


It is obvious that industry too can con- 
tribute to achieve this plan of positive health.+ 
The lives of vast masses of people are 
affected by the growth of industrialisation— 
not only in the economic field but in their 
physical field. Modern industry creates an 
environment in which are found lurking 
a host of hitherto unknown diseases. It 
uses a large number of toxic agents and 
dusts to which the workers are exposed. 
It harbours, damp, poorly ventilated, inade- 
quately illuminated, and hot and humid 
factories. The processes carried out in them 
are fatiguing and often hazard.us. It has 
created newer problems for work-people in 
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all forms of employment, problems of indus- 
trial relations, housing, transport, nutrition, 
job placement, all of which cause 
unnecessary expenditure of energy and bring 
more discomfort to the worker. The growth 
of industrialisation has lowered his standard 
of living. Food, clothing and housing 
facilities have not improved. There is a 
deterioration in the hygienic conditions and 
the medical care provided to him is still 
of doubtful adequacy. Measures of social 
security are only beginning to appear on 
the horizon. 


In view of what has been said above it 
is felt that industry should take more interest 
in its workers and give its powerful support 
to any well-considered scheme for raising 
the level of health of its workers. 


Medical Problems of Industry.—The first 
approach to this problem is an understanding 
of the nature and purpose of industry. The 
essential raison d’etre of industry remains 
unaltcred—the rendering of service to the 
community. 


Industrialisation causes large-scale trans- 
formation in the working and _ living 
conditions with consequent prodigious effect 
upon the people’s health. Social and legal 
measures cannot keep pace with the unpre- 
cedented needs of large-scale urbanisation, 
haphazard planning and growth of indus- 
trialisation. 


Since the beginning of World War II 
and more so after the year 1946 there has 
been a spurt in legislation and activity 
relating to industrial problems and problems 
of Industrial Health. This activity has been 
due to two causes. In the first place this 


has been due to increasing recognition of 
the large number of deaths, injuries, deaths 
caused by occupational hazards and the 
increasing strength of organised labour, 
which are recognised as implications of 
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national importance. In the second place, 
the rapidly developing technological changes 
in industrial processes, in materials, and 
advances in industrial medical service in 
the countries in the West have been found 
to show their repercussions on the public 
opinion in this country. 

From the point of view of the indus- 
trialist the medical problems in industry 
present themselves in three forms: 


(a) Problems of the working environment, 
(b) Problems of the work, 


(c) Problems of the worker. 


Problems of the Working Environment.— 
The Factories Act 1948 places the onus 
for compliance, with the occupier of the 
factory, for the various provisions relating 
to the protection of the worker. It is this 
underlying basic principle which must be 
clearly grasped by the industrialist if he 
is desirous of making his contribution to 
the attainment of “positive” health in 
industry. To achieve the above end the 
following provisions of the Factories Act 
are required to be carried out by the 
“occupier” : 


(a) Approval, Licensing and Registra- 
tion of Factories. 


(b) Notice of occupation of any pre- 
mises.—This is necessary for the design of 
most of the factory buildings and lay-out 
of machinery is unsatisfactory for the nature 
of the work done there. 


Cleanliness and Lighting.—Greater use of 
electrical appliances and equipment in the 
design of factories permits more efficient 
layouts. It also helps in good house-keeping 
in plants with more orderly and safer 
storage and displaces grimy hazardous dis- 
array of stores. 


Disposal of waste and Effluents—In 
order to ensure that their disposal on land 
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or in any large body of water does not 
produce effects detrimental tu the health 
and welfare of the community, the industry 
must obtain full co-operation and advice of 
the local health authorities regarding the 
manner and place of discharge of the trade 
effluents. Wastes from tanneries, cotton 
bleach works, paper, gas-werks, dairies, 
china-clay works, ctc. require special methods 
of disposal to render the effluent harmless. 


Minimum requirements of sanitation and 
health—It would be unthinkable that a 
father who undertakes the care of a family 
should be expected to have dealings with 
the children only after illness has occurred. 
It is clear that he must make arrangements 
to take over the many duties associated 
with parenthood. The same argument 
holds good for industry which seeks to 
employ workers under a single roof and 
working in a factory compound. 


Industry must have knowledge about the 
homes and working conditions of the men, 
women and children under its care. For 
the purpose of achieving this end, it must 
avoid overcrowding of factory departments 
provide drinking water, latrines and urinals, 
spittoons, washing facilities, facilities for 
storing and drying of clothes, facilities for 
sitting, canteens, shelters, rest rooms and 
lunch rooms, creche, facilities which every 
home provides, or a worker has a right to 
be provided in his place of work. 


Industry should be prepared to accept 
its shares of responsibility in this manner and 
lend its aid by both precept and example. 
Industry must become introspective, and 
take interest in health and physical fitness 
of its employees. 


Industry must not forget that it creates 
and contributes to many problems of com- 
munity services as follows:— 


The problem of transportation of workers, 
industrial fatigue consequent on above, 
housing, by attracting labour trom the vil- 
lages in congested towns, water supply, milk 
and food control, sewage disposal, garbage 
and refuse disposal, control of insects and 
rodents, insect and germ-borne diseases, 
malaria, plegue, typhoid, cholera, etc. 


Industry must give its powerful and un- 
conditional support to the ‘ocal health 
authorities in their schemes for raising the 
standard of environmental hygiene services 
and community hygiene services. Without 
such voluntary support no local health 
authorities can ever hope to improve the 
hygiene and community preventive health 
services. 


Problems of the Work.—The present 
day machine age has created new indus- 
trial environment problems, hitherto 
unknown diseases have been brought 
to light, toxic agents have  multi- 
plied, hazardous processes have in: 
creased, techniques and _ processes have 
exaggerated the problems of work. Indus- 
try must have 2 good conception of the 
nature of the job that the man does. Un- 
fortunately, industry in the past has con- 
centrated its attention more on the work 
that the machine does than %n the man 
who works the machine. It is considered 
that industry in its schemes for the 
health will pay due consideration to the 
following points regarding the work of the 
employee. 


Nature of work carried out by each indi- 
vidual—if it is shift work, night work, 
work of arduous or monotonous nature. 


The physical demands of the work, 
demands upon muscular and skcletal systems, 
in terms of gross or fine movements, weight 
lifting, standing in awkward positions, climb- 
ing, bending, kneeling, etc. 
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Strain on sight, hearing. 
Work above or below ground level. 


In order to safeguard the health of the 
workers, industry must introduce mechanis- 
ation of production by installing automatic 
machines for loading and unloading, intro- 
ducing conveyer or belt system, using more 
hoists, lifts and cranes, mechanical and 
electrical safety devices to prevent accidents. 
Bodily movements involving muscular strain 
can be eliminated by motion studies and 
fatigue can be reduced by introducing ade- 
quate rest pauses. Pre-placeiment exami- 
nations can eliminate the potentially risky 
individual. 


The need for protective appliances or 
clothing as on work, on disintegrating ma- 
chines, welding, lead fumes, rolling mills 
and rivetting, work before furriaces, in tan- 
neries and chemicals etc., is an increasing 
need which industry must provide to safe- 
guard the health of workers. 


The element of sudden danger or insi- 
dious danger from explosions or slow abs- 
orption of lead dust, silica dust, etc. Indus- 
try must provide for the necessary preventive 
measures for these. 


Individual or team work—TIndustry is apt 
to underrate the value of having the whole 
man instead of only his hands engaged in 
the enterprise. Jndustry must provide for 
his mind and spirit and not only for hi: 
physical capabilities. Industry has to adapt 
itself to the mental and moral make-up of 
the workman of to-day. 


The responsibility for the work or the 
safety of fellow workmen—TIndustry can con- 
tribute to the elimination of risks when it has 
keen planned in terms of the physical and 
psychological potentialities of the workers. 


Problems of the Worker.—They are as 
follows: 
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Nutrition of the Work-people.—It is as yet 
too early to say with any precision what part 
the canteens in industry have played in 
the maintenance of the health of the workers. 
We have yet to collect data on the value 
of canteen meals. The Factory Act 1948 
has now laid down a statutory obligation 
on industry to provide canteen or canteens 
where more than 250 workers are ordi- 
narily employed. The nutritionalist believes 
that nothing would do more to bring us 
nearer to our objective of pvsitive health 
than a planned scheme for raising the level 
of nutrition of the work-people undertaken 
by industry throughout the country. Indus- 
try must encourage establishment of more 
and more works canteens. 


Education of the Worker.—Industry 
needs much more carefully designed and 
much more extensive schemes in education 
of its workers in all matters that relate to 
industrial health. Factory cinema, factory 
press and factory broadcasting, can make 
health news and health education go to 
every worker. Industry must be prepared 
to accept its share of responsibility in this 
matter to raise the level of literacy in the 
country. 

Medica!-aid for Work-people —The pur- 
pose of such a service is not to provide 
first-aid but to provide continuity of medical 
care of the people for whom the factory 
is a crucial part of their environment where 
the conditions of work determine the extent 
to which health or disease prevails in the 
work people. 





Industry has in the past been interested 
in patching up the injured werker and its 
conception of industrial medicine has re- 
mained circumscribed. Industry must keep 
pace with the increasing scope of industrial 
medicine which now embraces broader 
aspects of health promotion and sickness 
prevention. Inciustry must give increasing 
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recognition to the industrial physician’s 
merit as technical adviser and give him a 
proper status to work as a colleague with 
the management. 


Use of Scientific Discoveries —Nothing 
pains the research worker so much as to 
see complete apathy of industry to colla- 
borate in putting into effect the discoveries, 
suggestions and recommendations of scien- 
tists in the field of preventive health services. 
Industry should in future show more colla- 
boration with discoveries as they are made. 


Women Workers.—In the organised in- 
dustries of India such as factories, mines 
and plantations, out of a possible total 
labour force of about 3,022,436 persons 
492,236 or 16.3 per cent of the total are 
women. These women combine the func- 
tions of home makers and wage earners. 
If industry gives recognition to this dual 
function of women, it must provide for 
services to enable women to discharge their 
dual functions while maintaining a_ level 
of maximum health. 


Sickness Abserteeism—Records of  sick- 
ness absenteeism are usefvl to the 
community in the sense that an epi- 
demicological assay could be made 
of the disease in the community 
and methods of control devised. Industrv 


can help the health administration to a 
great extent if a system of recording sick- 
ness absentecism is introduced for the 
employees. 


It is highly desirable that industry should 
volunteer to utilise the existing hygiene ser- 
vices in the country and initiate studies 
of problems of industrial fatigue, industrial 
psychiatry and occupational diseases. 


Industry in its search for maximum pro- 
duction has not attempted to bring down 
accidents and disease rates by instituting 
safety programmes. There is a conspicuous 
absence of safety supervision in hazardous 
occupations. The small industry has shown 
complete neglect of industrial health service 
as there is general lack of trained technical 
staff and it is busy in the problems ot 
sales, finance, and production. Industry 
is afraid of the immediate cost of 
establishment of any preventive service. 
The concept of the conservation of human 
resources has not at all been incorporated 
into industrial management policy. 


To-day there is immediate necessity for 
increased productivity and the means to 
effect this are to our hand: viz. the im- 
provement to the health of the working 
population, which will give the needed 
impulse to the wheels of industry. 








SOME EXPERIENCES OF CHILD GUIDANCE WORK 
Inpma Renu 


In this article the writer vividly describes her rich and varied first-hand experiences 
of handling and treating children with personality disorders referred to the Child Guidance 
Clinic conducted by the Tata Institute of Social Sciences at the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital 
for Children, Parel, Bombay. The writer, who has cxperience and knowledge of the Clinic 
work, analyses different cases and diagnoses their real mental and emotional ailments for 





correct treatment. 


She pleads for adequate educational and recreational facilities as a 


basic need for the child’s full and proper development. 
Mrs. Indira Renu (T.I. S. S. 1938) is Psychiatric Social Worker at the Child 


Guidance Clinic of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


She had the privilege 


of visiting child guidance clinics in the United States as a U. N. O. Fellow in 1947-48. 


During the ten years of its existence the 
Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences has had a variety of 
cases referred to it from all classes of people 
and from various sources. Referrals have 
come mostly from social agencies and insti- 
tutions like the Hospitals, the Juvenile 
Court, the Children’s Homes and Schools. 
Referrals by parents are comparatively few. 
Some of the more well-to-do and educated 
parents hesitate to send their children to 
the Clinic, as a large number of children 
who come from the poorer class of people 
are referred. When, however, the problem 
is pressing and they find that this service is 
not available elsewhere, they decide to come. 


From the very beginning of the Clinic there 
has been a tendency on the part of the refer- 
ring agencies to refer rather a large propor- 
tion of mentally retarded children. For some 
years the Clinic was used by the Juvenile 
Court for psychological service and certi- 
fying mentally defective children by the 
Clinic Psychiatrist before admission in the 
Home for mentally defective children. Now 
the Juvenile Court has psychological and 
psychiatric services attached to it. But still 
a large number of mentally retarded child- 
ren are being referred to the Clinic for 
consultation by other agencies. Although 
the Clinic staff have been doing their best 
to educate referring agencies regarding the 
type of problems that can benefit by Child 


Guidance treatment, the general impression 
that the Clinic can treat mentally retarded 
children seems still to prevail. This is partly 
due to a confusion in the minds of people 
between mental deficiency and emotional 
disturbances, and largely due to the lack 
of psychological services and lack of ade- 
quate facilities for the education or institu- 
tionalisation of the mentally retarded child. 


Child Guidance service is a new type of 
service. The referring agency itself in most 
cases may not have a clear idea of the nature 
of service the Clinic has to offer, much less 
the parent who comes through them. Occa- 
sionally an agency may give a rough idea in 
terms of need for several attandances, paren- 
tal participation, etc. but that does not 
always help the parent to know what he 
is going in for. The nature of service ex- 
pected by the parent depends quite a lot 
on the agency from where he is referred. 
The parent sent by the Juvenile Court ex- 
pects in most cases the Clinic to play an 
authoritative role of keeping a check on 
the child. He may tell the child that the 
Clinic attendance is a part of the punish- 
ment. He may expect the Clinic to threaten, 
control and put the child right without 
the parent having a part in doing any- 
thing for the child. The parent coming 
from the hospital or sent by a medical 
practitioner, especially when the child has 
a psychosomatic disorder like pain in the 
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chest or stomach, difficulty in breathing etc. 
may expect expert medical advice and treat- 
ment and may not be prepared to just let 
the child come and play and talk in the 
playroom for an indefinite length of time. To 
interpret to the parent in terms that he can 
understand about the nature of the service 
is the task of the Social Worker. What is 
essential at the outset is the readiness ot the 
parent to undertake a treatment the length 
of time of which one can tell and which 
requires of the parent to send or bring the 
child to the Clinic regularly, once or twice 
a week, and also to come himself for inter- 
views with the Social Worker during that 
period of time. There are many questions 
that parents want to know to get a clearer 
idea of the service. Some of these are: 
What will be the child doing inside the 
Clinic? Will he just play? How will that help 
him? Why do I need to come so often? 
Is it not enough if the child comes by him- 
self? What do you want from me? How 
long will we have to come? It is only 
when all these questions have been answer- 
ed that the parent is in a position to decide 
for himself whether he wants to use the 
Clinic service. The most important deciding 
factor no doubt is the parents’ eagerness for 
help. 


When parents themselves seek help and 
are directed to the Clinic, they are in most 
cases able to use the Clinic effectively. Even 
parents who are anxious for help for their 
child, may hesitate to undertake Clinic 
treatment on account of some real difficul- 
ties in their way. Some of the difficulties 


expressed frequently are: the distance of 
the Clinic from the home which makes it 
impractical for them to send or bring the 
child to the Clinic; mother’s ill health, or a 
young baby at home whom the mother can 
neither bring with her nor leave at home; 
difficulty of finding an escort for the child 
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when the parents cannot come themselves; 
inability to afford the child’s conveyance 
expenses to and from the Clinic. When 
the parent is anxious for help and the diffi- 
culties are real, the Clinic does its best to 
do what it can in mecting with these diffi- 
culties. When the mother cannot come to 
the Clinic, the Social Worker may see her 
at home. In some cases the Clinic was able 
to arrange for escort for the child to be 
brought to the Clinic and the conveyance 
expenses for those who could not afford 
to pay were also arranged. Parents ad- 
vised by others to take help may not be 
themselves anxious for help. This happens 
where the parents are not clear why the 
referring agency has sent them because they 
do not see any problem in the child. A 
trained worker or teacher may be aware 
of some of the difficulty that handicaps the 
child, but the parent may not feel the need 
for treatment if the child’s problem does 
not inconvenience them. One such parent, 
who was advised by a school teacher to 
take her cight year old daughter, who was 
very absent-minded and day-dreaming and 
did not participate in any activities in school, 
to the Clinic, said that she did not know 
why the child had been referred. She felt 
there was nothing the matter with the girl, 
she was just very quiet and well-behaved. 
Another parent who was referred by the 
Principal of a school for her son aged five 
years, who was extremely restless and destr- 
uctive in the class explained that the class 
teacher disliked the boy and was, therefore, 
finding fault with him. She very much 
resented being told that her child needed 
treatment at the Clinic and was very angry 
with the Principal. But she came to the 
Clinic to prove that nothing was really wrong 
with the child. The Clinic Worker listened 
quietly and gave her all the information she 
wanted about the Clinic service, and was 
very warm and friendly towards her. She 
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came again, after having decided to bring 
the child for observation at the Clinic, but 
her anger towards the school continued, 
and she changed the child’s school at the 
same time. In some cases where the parents 
were unwilling to bring the child for treat- 
ment, enthusiastic workers from the referring 
agency undertook the responsibilty to bring 
the child. This practice has not been en- 
couraged as the child cannot be helped 
much without the participation of the 
parents, more so when the child is young. 
It has, however, been possible to help 
adolescents to some extent even without 
the active participation of the parents. 


The parent who comes for interviews 
with the worker is generally the mother. 
This is because the mother is the one who 
has more time to spare. In most cases, 
however, the father makes the first contact 
with the Clinic. When he learns that just 
one or two attendances at the Clinic will 
not fulfil the requirements of the Clinic, he 
decides to send the mother. When any other 
member of the family has been taking 
care of the child, the worker interviews 
that member who is most concerned 
with the child. It has been’ on 
the whole difficult to get fathers to parti- 
cipate in the Clinic treatment, as they are 
generally busy and have no time to spare. 
Only in a few cases the fathers have active- 
ly participated. 


On their first visit to the Clinic, most 
parents come without appointment. The 
parent who has himself no clear idea of the 
Clinic tells the child what he thinks fit. 


How and what the parent tells the child 
depends very much upon the parent’s re- 
lationship to the child and his attitude to 
the child’s problem. One parent who was 
advised to consult the Clinic for his 14- 
year-old son for his stealing, told the boy 
that he was taking him to the doctor for 


his pimples, because the father did not know 
how to tell the boy the real reason. Some 
parents feel that the child does not need to 
be told anything either because they don’t 
see why he need know about it, or because 
they think that the child will be able to 
find out for himself. It is true that the 
Clinic is able to give the child a clear idea 
of why he needs to come, but it is essential 
for the parent to be helped to talk about this 
with the child frankly. This is one of the 
things that the worker has to discuss with 
the parent at the outset when the parent 
makes up his mind to bring the child for 
treatment. Parents, who seek help at the 
Clinic, range from the very sensitive parent 
who has a great deal of reserve in talking 
about his child’s problem outside the family 
circle to the parent who has talked about 
it to everyone he has come across. A large 
proportion of parents come to the Child 
Guidance Clinic at a stage when they have 
failed with all measures of their own and 
also tried outside help. This often happens 
because they have not known about the 
Clinic earlier. One father brought his 14- 
year-old son for stealing, telling very clever 
lies, and refusing to take any interest in 
studies. The boy’s stealing had come to the 
notice of the father when the boy was six 
years old. The father had punished him 
very severely to put a stop to it at the very 
beginning. But the boy continued to steal 
and no amount of severe punishments had 
any effect. Then the father reasoned with 
the boy and told him how bad it was to 
steal. Even reasoning had no effect, so the 
father sent the boy to a boarding school 
where he believed the strict discipline would 
do him good. Here the boy broke a lock, 
forged receipts and collected money in the 
name of the school, and came into trouble. 
The school authorities asked the father to 
take the boy away. So the boy was again 
on the father’s hands, and one of his friends 
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said he would keep the boy and reform him. 
But he could not succeed. At last a doctor 
friend of the father’s advised the father to 
consult the Child Guidance Clinic. This 
father was disgusted with the boy, and had 
no interest in him. In bringing him to the 
Clinic the father believed that he was doing 
his duty as father to give him one more 
chance to improve, but he was quite firm 
in his belief that the boy would come to 
no good. Many cases of a similar nature 
were referred to the Clinic through the Juve- 
nile Court. At such a stage, relations 
between the parent and the child are very 
much strained and the parent is in no mood 
to help the child, and the child is also in 
a very disturbed state of mind. 


The Social Worker in the Child Guidance 
Clinic aims to help the parent to function 
more effectively in the parental role through 
building up a healthy relationship with the 
child. The extent to which she can help 
the parent depends largely upon the emo- 
tional maturity of the individual parent. 
Factors like age, intelligence, level of edu- 
cation also matter. Some parents may be 
helped to see the child’s problem as arising 
from their relationship to the child and 
connected with their own problem. Some 
parents may be helped to work out their con- 
flicts which interfere in their relationship 
to the child, and directly affect their hand- 
ling of the child. Some others who have 
a very immature, dependant type of person- 
ality may need emotional support and even 
practical help from the Worker in the 
matter of handling the child, while the child 
is undergoing treatment. While some parents 
may not participate at all, yet they give 
their help by not interfering in the child’s 
use of the Clinic, as it happened in the case 
quoted above. 


The following cases illustrate some of the 
work with parents. A young mother 


’ 
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brought her three and a half year old son 
to the Clinic for bedwetting, soiling his 
clothes during day time, extreme stubbor- 
ness, and temper tantrums. The boy also 
showed extreme jealousy towards his sister 
one year younger to him. The mother 
was very much upset that her son who 
had acquired bowel and bladder control 
at quite an early age had again relapsed. 
She impressed on the Worker that he was an 
intelligent child but she did not under- 
stand what happened to him in a few 
months. She had sent him to a nursery 
school as he was restless and mischievous 
at home when he was three years old and 
she was quite distressed to find that he 
soiled his clothes in school by having a 
bowel movement. The mother was extre- 
mely ‘sensitive about what the teacher 
would think of her training, as the mother 
herself is a very neat and tidy person. The 
child’s father was also upset by the child’s 
behaviour, but he had very little contact 
with the child as he was away at work 
for long hours. The mother was criticised 
by her relatives as being indulgent, and 
not giving the child beating to correct him. 
She was a loving mother and was keenly 
interested in the children. She was helped 
to see what the coming of the next baby 
and compulsory attendance at school meant 
to the child. She was able to see the child’s. 
behaviour in the light of his emotional need 
rather than as a fault in her training. She 
was able to accept certain amount of un- 
tidiness and messing up by the boy without 
being disturbed by it, with the Worker’s 
acceptance of her. This mother is one of 
the very few who come to the Clinic for help 
when the problem is simple and uncompli- 
cated. Later she discussed with the 
Worker about behaviour which is normal 
to that age. 

Kanta aged nine years is referred to the 
Clinic by the family physician as the parents 
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are worried about the girl’s extreme slow- 
ness in all the things she does, a tendency 
to daydream, inability to mix with child- 
ren of her own age and take interest in 
play and school work. Parents fear 
that Kanta’s behaviour may be due to 
mental retardation and are eager for a 
mental test. The mental test, however, 
indicates an _ intelligence slightly above 
average. Parents feel relieved to hear that 
the girl is not mentally retarded but are 
puzzled by her behaviour. They are keen 
on taking Clinic help. The mother agrees 
to come for interviews with the Social 
Worker. She is an intelligent woman and 
is eager to give all details about the girl’s 
early history to help the Clinic understand 
the girl’s problem but does so in a very 
objective manner without letting her feelings 
enter into it. This mother with her 
decided preference for the elder child, a 
boy five years older than Kanta, who is 
brilliant in studies and good all round, finds 
it easier to attribute the girl’s problems to 
mental retardation. With the Worker's 
understanding and accepting attitude this 
mother is able to know her own difficulties, 
and see how her own attitude towards the 
girl has played a part in the girl’s problem. 
She feels the need to encourage the girl 
in activitics she is interested, and is glad 
to notice the girl’s response. Kanta in the 
meantime gets help from her interviews 
with the Psychiatrist in the playroom. 
This mother is one of those few who after 
getting insight into the problem was able 
to help herself. 


Ahmed aged 12 years was referred from 
hospital for inability to retain food. He 
is the only son in the family and members 
of the family are greatly disturbed by his 
illness. Ahmed lost his mother when he 
was six years old and was since then looked 
after by nis elder sister, who has separated 


from her husband and lives in the parent's 
home. This sister has no children of her 
own and has been responsible for the care 
of Ahmed since his birth as the mother was 
always ailing. The father is too busy with 
his work and although keenly interested in 
the son, can give very litttle of his time. 
So the Worker interviews the sister. This 
sister who is very much frustrated in her 
own life has been keeping the boy tied to 
her and making illness a satisfying experience 
to him, and not letting him develop nor- 
mal interest in life. In her interviews 
with the Worker she spoke a great deal 
about her own ill health, her feeling of 
being alone, and how much the boy’s love 
meant to her. She felt disturbed when the 
boy, who was receiving treatment at the 
Clinic, showed a tendency to become less 
dependent on her. With the Worker's 
understanding and support, she was able to 
accept the situation. The Worker also 
helped her to develop outside interests 
which took her away from the narrow circle 
of her home. This woman did not gain 
any insight into her relationship to the 
boy, but was helped by giving relief to 
herself to give the boy freedom. Ahmed 
has to be helped in his adjustments at 
school and in his recreational activities, side 
by side with the treatment interviews at 
the Clinic. 

Krishna aged eight years, referred by the 
Children’s Aid Society for stealing and 
truancy from home, was brought to the 
Clinic by his mother, a small-made sickly 
looking woman who looked much older 
than her real age. Krishna is the youngest 
of six children. His father died when 


Krishna was six years old and the two 
elder brothers support the family. The 
mother is a very mild person who was 
entirely dependent on the husband and is 
now unable to manage her affairs without 
guidance. The eldest brother is also a mild 
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unassertive person. He is very fond of 
Krishna and is anxious to help him, but he 
is not able to give much time to him and 
believes in showing his love by letting 
Krishna have his own way. Krishna steals 
money, sells books and vessels from home 
and uses the money for buying sweets, and 
going to pictures. He has no friends and 
spends all the money on himself. He does 
not go to school regularly and the mother 
is not aware of any of his interests. In 
the Clinic playroom he is extremely des- 
tructive and restless. The mother says that 
she is unable to control the boy and the 
eldest brother is not able to give her much 
help. So she wants the Clinic to help. 
She is ready to do anything that the Clinic 
will tell her to in the matter of handling 
the case. She loves the boy, but is willing 
to keep him at home or send him to an 
institution according to the Clinic advice. 
This mother asked for advice in everything 
she did for the boy, and had to be given 
a great deal of encouragement to act on 
her own and _ also. practical help. 
The eldest brother’s help was also taken. 
He was encouraged to give more time to 
Krishna, and to take interest in the boy’s 
activities. The brother felt awkward and 
unable to do this and had to be given a 
great deal of support and help by the 
Worker and gradually he was able to get 
closer to the boy. But the mother came 
continually for help and advice from the 
Clinic in the matter of handling the boy. 
The Worker helped to arrange for Krishna’s 
schooling and recreation. 


Freddie, a boy of 14 years, is brought 
by his mother to the Clinic because he has 
stopped going to school, and is extremely 
disobedient at home, spends his time reading 
trash and refuses to do any work. Freddie 
is the youngest of four children, and the 
only son. His father is working in Burma, 


and comes home only once in two years. 
The mother lives here for the education 
of her children. She is greatly disturbed 
by Freddie’s behaviour as she is unable to 
understand it. The mother has difficulty 
in bringing Freddie to the Clinic, which 
was recommended to her by Freddie’s 
tutor. She tells him to accompany her to 
her cousin’s house and then brings him to 
the Clinic. Freddie resents heing told a 
lie and refuses to attend the Clinic. Here 
the mother asks the Worker for help. The 
mother is helped by the Worker to talk 
about the Clinic to the boy and encourages 
him to take over the responsibility of 
attending the Clinic. The Worker also sees 
him at his house and makes a friendly 
contact, and is able to find out about his 
interest in mechanical inventions and to 
encourage him in this by getting him books 
to read on the subject and taking interest 
in whatever he has been doing. Freddie 
then visits the Worker at the Clinic and later 
asks to see the Psychiatrist, as the Worker 
talks to him about how he can get help 
in some of his difficulties. 


This mother is under great strain as she 
has to shoulder the responsibility of the 
home, and now she worries how the hus- 
band will take the news of this change in 
Freddie. Freddie had been a quiet, well- 
behaved boy and the father had a lot of 
hopes in him. She is also confused by the 
conflicting advice given her by her relatives 
and friends in the matter of dealing with 
the boy. After the first few contacts with 
the Worker the mother expresses a great 
sense of relief in being able to talk freely 
to someone who could understand her. But 
this mother is very inconsistent in her 
behaviour towards the boy, by demanding 
implicit obedience sometimes, and some- 
times weakly giving in completely to his 
unreasonable demands. She blames the boy 
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for being so inconsiderate and not under- 
standing his responsibility. She feels that 
she has to bear all this incovenience alone 
and holds the husband responsible for 
spoiling the boy in his childhood. She, 
however, fears to face her own feeling of 
inadequacy. In spite of continued support 
given by the Worker this mother finds it 
hard to face her difficulties. She falls ill 
frequently and asks for the Worker’s sym- 
pathy. This mother, however, reports 
improvement in the boy, as she finds that 
he joins a boy’s club on his own and talks 
about learning to type and going to work, 
a thing which he completely evaded. 


Govind aged 12 is referred to the Clinic 
through the Juvenile Court, for stealing, 
telling lies and not taking interest in studies. 
He is the eldest of four children and the 
family feels very much upset by his 
behaviour which is a bad example to the 
younger sibblings. The parents are anxious 
for help. The mother has very little to 
say in the home and the boy takes the 
advantage of her by demanding certain 
privileges which if she refuses he becomes 
violent and throws things out of the house. 
He is afraid of the father who is very 
dominating and insists on implicit obedience. 
The Clinic feels the need to work with the 
father, but this father does not find time 
to come to the Clinic. Finally, the Werker 
is able to fix up a time to which he agrees. 
The father took great pains to impress on 
the Worker of the things he had done for 
his son, and pointed out his son’s ingra- 
titude. He expressed his resentment at 
having to put himself to so much trouble 
on account of the son, and accused the 
Juvenile Court for asking the Clinic to 
spy on him. Later he apologised to the 
Worker, and gave her friendly advice not 
to bother too much about the boy because 
he would come to no good. He informed 
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the Worker that the boy’s horoscope pre- 
dicted that he would behave in this way 
until he was 18 years of age and so no 
amount of effort would help him. 


Although the parents are the key persons 
with whom the Clinic has to work in helping 
the child, it is often necessary when the 
child’s problem is connected with the 
school to get the help and co-operation of 
the teacher who is in touch with the child. 
The child may have some difficulty in ad- 
justment at the school or as_ it 
happens in many of the cases treated 
at the Clinic, the children may be 
retarded in their school progress owing 
either to interruptions in their school 
attendance, or to the child’s being emo- 
tionally disturbed. In such cases individual 
attention from the teacher may help a 
great deal. It is good if the parent can 
be helped to approach the teacher, but 
many parents seek the Social Worker’s help. 
This often happens in the case of the parents 
who have not had much education and 
feel awkward and scared to approach the 
teacher. 


In the matter of helping the child to find 
proper recreational outlets the Clinic Worker 
has to spend quite a great deal of time 
and energy. Most schools do not provide 
any recreational facilities owing to either 
lack of space and open play-grounds, or 
if they have the space, they may not have 
the staff to supervise these activities. Many 
parents do not think it important to pro- 
vide recreational outlets, and will not take 
as much trouble about it as they would 
about the school. Even if they are inte- 
rested, they find it extremely difficult to 
errange for it. And this is one aspect which 
has been badly neglected, and yet forms an 
important factor in the proper development 
of the child. 


In working with the cases referred to 
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the Child Guidance Clinic one becomes 
aware not only of the lack of adequate 
educational and recreational facilities which 
should be considered as a basic need for 
the child’s proper development, but also 
of the need for services like the family and 


child welfare services. A wider and more 
discriminate use of child guidance service 
can only be possible with the education of 
the public in the matter of mental health 
and with the building up of the more basic 
requirements and services. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN 


Ladies and gentlemen, the previous 
speaker has covered a very wide field. 
Properly speaking, Human Relations in In- 
dustry are an application of human relations’ 
principles in any industrial set-up or pattern. 
The subject of industrial relations being 
wider, is not synonymous with human 
relations in industry which is concerned with 
relations within a specific organisation. It 
is true that industrial relations happen with- 
in, and extend beyond the border of the 
factory. In that regard, human relations 
in industry also can be looked into as 
industrial relations in their wider applica- 
tions and practices; but so far as the 
problem of human relations within industry 
is concerned, I believe, it is only a problem 
of personnel management. How to manage 
men properly and humanly? How to co- 
ordinate their relations and activities so 
that a satisfactory functioning of the indus- 
trial institution can be achieved alongside 
with the personality development of 
workers?—This is the specific issue and field 
of human relations in industry. ' 


Once upon a time, industries were orga- 
nised into small units). Mr. Mehta has 
well pointed out how in cottage industries 
of earlicr times, there were personal relations 
established between the management and 
the workers. But with the emergence of 
industrialization, such relations disappeared. 
We may say that today human relations 
in industry are impersonalized and dehu- 
manized. Industrialization has gone on 


alongside with impersonalization and dehu- 


INDUSTRY 


manization. Man is now generally con- 
sidered as a “worker”. The worker is 
seldom considered a man. The emphasis 
is on how much we can get out of him 
not on what he needs physically, psycho- 
logically, morally, socially and so on. This 
has led to a very unsatisfactory and most 
unfortunate situation in the industrial world. 
But thanks to development in Sociology, 
Psychology, Politics and other social sciences, 
view of man and his needs are 
The status of the worker is 
undergoing a perceptible transformation 
for the better. But still, managerial groups 
in India are annoyingly slow in recognizing 
this change and according this new status 
to their workers. The entire attitude of 
the management has to be changed. If 
industries have to thrive, human relations 
in industry have to be properly established. 


our 
changing. 


I know a very big manager who was 
very strict. I do not want to name him. 
He is a very influential businessman and 
known to everybody in the industrial field. 
This big ‘and rich man made it a point 
to go round his factories every day and 
and visit every department, and whomsoever 
he met he used to say: “Look here, you 
are not doing what is assigned to you. If 
you continue doing this, you will be dis- 
missed.” Evidently, somebody had told this 
manager that men had to be goaded on 
to do their work. The more you whip 
them the more is their speed. His motto 
was “Never compliment, ever criticise”. I 
am sure, this gentleman had not learnt 
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personnel relations or human relations in 
industry or what is the same thing, the 
Science of Personnel Management. This 
attitude created amongst the workers lack 
of interest in the factory. Everybody hated 
the management and worked wnder suffer- 
Now, this is an extreme case, but 
illustrates, more or less, the general outlook 
and situation in our country as far as the 
managements are concerned. There are a 
few managerial groups full of understanding, 
sympathy and vision. But they are so few 
as to justify the axiom: “One swallow 
maketh not a summer”, 


ance, 


Now, if the gentleman I have illustrated 
had known how to manage men and keep 
human relations in industry, he would have 
the back and said: 
“Hello! Good morning! 
Are your children fine? Do you find your 


patted his worker on 
How are you? 


work interesting? Have you any Cifficulties?” 
These are questions and enquiries which 
convey the goodwill of the management. 
Where such’ goodwill permeates the 
entire organisation, everyone feels adjusted 
and satisfied and behaves in a dignified 
manner. To tell you frankly, in our indus- 
tries there is complete absence of human 
relations. Yet, we speak of wider issues, 
that is, industrial relations, strikes and so 
on. Bad industrial relations which plague 
our society are only the reflections of bad 
personnel management. How can we solve 
wider issues without first scttling smaller 
ones which are really at the root of the 
problem? Establish good human relations 
within your own industrial organization, I 
guarantee, industrial relations will not be 
such an insoluable problem as it is. Industry 
is a social institution. We have to accept 


social responsibilities. This is consistent 
with efficient management. That is my 


first point. And the second point I am 
going to urge is that industry as a social 
institution must further accept responsibi- 
lities to help workers overcome some of the 
disabilities and handicaps which affect them. 
There are severil handicaps associated with 
industries in India—long hours of work, 
bad working conditions, unemployment, low 
wages, risks and hazards, congestion, slums 
There is also the problem of 
fatigue. It must be realized that the worker 


and so on. 


can no longer be worked under unendu- 
rable conditions for long hours. You have 
to create good and satisfactory conditions 
of work. Perhaps, all these handicaps, to 
a very large extent, can be removed by a 
scientifically planned and conducted wel- 
fare programme. 


If I go on extending the subject to 
industrial relations, I can argue points on 
strikes, arbitrations, arrests and so on. But 
I shall be content to speak on human rela- 
tion in industry. I believe that we have 
not properly paid attention to the human 
aspect of the management problem. Work 
is a man’s calling. A man should be called 
to it by inner affinities. Then only is 
his work his calling. And an industrial 
occupation means very much to the worker. 
It affects his family status. It determines 
his circle of friends and defines his social 
situation. It reacts on his physical health. 
It moulds his thinking and influences his 
mind in subtle ways. Therefore, we should 
take into consideration all these factors, 
and plan human relations in industry in 
such a way that industrial occupations en- 
noble men instead of degrading them. 


—A speech by Dr. M. V. Moorthy at a 
Symposium on Human Relations in Industry 
organised by the All-India Manufacturers’ 
Organisation, Bombay. 
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PRISONS CAN BE A SOCIAL SERVICE 


What is Our Attitude? You know pro- 
bably that, by an amendment in the Social 
Services Consolidation Act, wives of men 
who have been imprisoned for more than 
six months are classed as widows if they are 
over fifty or if they have a child in their 
care and may receive a pension while their 
husbands remain in gaol. Is there any 
general significance in this move? It’s hard 
to tell but at least it coincided roughly with 
a growing public consciousness of the ex- 
istence of prisons in our midst. Mostly we 
forget about them unless a gaol break, 2 
strike or riot hits the headlines. When the 
disturbance is quelled we forget about it 
in the comfortable assumption that God’s 
in His Heaven; all’s well with the world. 
But is all well? 


Ideas about Punishment.—Let us look at 
some of the reasons why people go to prison 
or are punished for breaking the law. In 
earlicr times, in the Middle Ages for ins- 
tance, there were practically no gaols but 
there was plenty of punishment. A wrong- 
doer was generally subjected to corporal 
punishment to exorcise the devil which had 
taken possession of him. Later the attitude 
to the punishment was one of :ublic venge- 
ance and demand for retribution for the 
crime against society. At the same ,time 
there was an idea that an offender could 
expiate his crime by paying for it in pain 
and suffering. This belief persists strongly 
in countries which have a mystic conception 
of the State. Nazi Germany is a good exam- 
ple. But I don’t think we have altogether 
given up the notion ourselves. A man can- 
not be tried for the same offence twice and, 
besides, as far as the law is concerned, a 
sentence once served eliminates, so to speak, 
the crime for which it was imposed. How- 
ever with the increasing efficiency of the 


C. I. B. methods a criminal record is taken 
into account when a sentence is imposed 
on a man found guilty. This is probably 
a break with the old philosophy and will 


come up again later. 


You are probably wondering why no 
mention has been made so far, of the fact 
that a man may be sent to prison to be 
reformed. Logically this reason comes last 
because it is the most recent and we are 
still trying to evolve ways of effecting that 
reformation, rooting out at the same time 
the old beliefs in and demands for 
retribution. 


The Buildings—The Quaker influence 
in England and America was largely res- 
ponsible for a change in the form of prison 
punishment. Large buildings were erected 
to house the criminals, who were solitarily 
confined,—and silently—in separate cells. 
There, it was thought, they would have 
opportunity to think over their misdeeds and 
realise the error of their ways. It didn’t 
work. 


Large numbers, and it is still happening 
today, came back again and again to serve 
other sentences for similar or different 
offences. Now the interesting thing is thai 
most of the prisons in Australia are built 
architecturally on the same lines as these old 
bastille type of institutions. What is more, 
prisoners spend on an average fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four alone in cells. 
One might easily be pardoned for saying 
solitary confinement is still the main form 
of punishment meted out. Why? Do we 
still believe in the wholesome effect of con- 
templation? It is unlikely. The reason 


seems to be that administratively it is easier 
to run a gaol if the prisoners are safely 
locked up. 
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Well, what is it like to be shut up for 
fourteen hours at a time for months on an 
end? Some cells have stretchers or iron 
bedsteads, some have palliasses, and blankets 
are provided but seldom are they washed 
or cleaned between changes in occupants 
of the cell. Sometimes there is a stool in 
the cell or even a table. A feature in 
Australian prisons is the sanitary bucket 
which is emptied by the prisoner himself 
each morning. In fact there are few prisons 
in the English-speaking world where the 
sewer is connected to cells. It is here in the 
cell, in most Australian gaols, that the 
prisoner eats all his meals alone. Community 
dining has been introduced only in some 
prison farms. 


While he is out of his cell the prisoner, 
if he is lucky, has a job to do either about 
the gaol or in one of the workshops. Those 
on farms are the busiest. However, only 
. about one ninth of the gaol population in 
New South Wales and one fifth in Queens- 
land are on farms. For the rest the crv 
is one of deadening routine and soul-destroy- 
ing boredom. 


Reforms in Prison Methods.—Many 
people think that any suggestion of prison 
is based on sentimental eye-wash. It 
might be; but let us look at some facts. 
An offender is put into prison to protect 
the rest of the community. Does imprison- 
ment have this effect? Temporarily only. 
If a prison were a deterrent you wouldn’t 
expect that many would repeat the offence. 
You may be pleased that the man who 
burgled your house, hit you on the head or 
snatched your hand-bag got a stretch but 
when he comes out of an ordinary crowded 
city gaol the chances are more than fifty-fifty 
that he'll do it again. Reconviciion of men 
from bi» gaols where no planned reformative 
treatment is attempted occurs in about 70 
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per cent. of cases. Even in specialised insti- 
tutions like the English Borsta!s about 30 
per cent. to 40 per cent. of the young men 
are reconvicted within five years. Reform 
and rehabilitation are difficult problems. 
We're not succeeding very well either in 
protecting ourselves or in our humane 
responsibility to people who are out of tune 
with normal society because of poverty, 
economic disturbance of the country, un- 
happy family life, mental ill-health or a 
deprived childhood. 


All this is not to say that no one has ever 
thought of treatment other than simple in- 
carceration. The Borstal has already been 
mentioned. It is for young men who are 
persistent offenders. Only ore of these 
institutions is “closed”. The others are much 
like large country estates built in the first 
place by the first offenders to be committed. 
This fact is almost a keystone—the places 
gather a typical English moss of tradition 
of good behaviour, industry, endeavour to 
learn to work and get on_ with 
others. The pressure is continually in 
this direction and it shows not perfect 
but better results. Big experiments are 
going on in England now with this kind 
of open institution and different kinds of 
offenders are having similar treatment to 
that described. Ii is too early to asséss 
results on the basis of reconviction because 
a period of five years must pass before you 
can be reasonably sure that the offender is 
a better adjusted person than v hen he first 
went to gaol. As for own prison farms 
which are open institutions it seems fairly 
certain that the effect of treatment of this 
kind has better results than simple imprison- 
ment although no official figures are 
published in prison reports. 


Sing Sing.—Experiments have been going 
on with a variety of different kinds of 
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treatment in closed institutions in America 
nearly all this century. In Sing Sing, of 
which, if we believe Hollywood, it is hard 
to believe any good, a trial was made in 
1915 with a self-governing organisation 
amongst the prisoners. In this body the 
lifers and long-termers were found to take 
the responsible rcles! The Welfare League, 
as it was called was responsible for educa- 
tion, re-employment, relief of relatives, 
sport, internal discipline and some other 
aspects of the life by means of separate 
departments resvonsible to the parliament, 
democratically elected. Reconviction figures 
for the period sonn after the Lague’s esta- 
blishment are not available but it is interest- 
ing to note that the emergency cases— 
results of brawls amongst prisoners—were 
reduced from 378 in the previous year to 
eighty-six in the first ten months of the 
League’s work. The success is attributed 
to the fact that the men were kept active 
and out of their cells longer in order to 
cover the jobs. They deveioped some 
esprit de corps and gained a little experi- 
ence in responsibility. 


Diagnose the Trouble—Later on differ- 
ent and more scientific experiments were 
started in other prisons. The most notable 
tendency is the attempt to diagnose the pri- 
soner’s trouble—it may be so.ial, moral, 
mental or physical. This requires a fairly 
well equipped reception centre with staff 
qualified in medicine, psychiatry, psycho- 
logy and social work. Of course the diag- 
nosis is not much use unless treatment 
according to recommendations can be carri- 
ed out by staff that understands them and 
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has an optimistic attitude to the treatability 
of the disease—criminal behaviour. 
This is the stumbling block in 
most countries. To treat prisoners as indi- 
viduals, each with a separate rehabilitation 
plan, mean a big goal staff with varied 
equipment for trade or work, training, 
libraries and recreation facilities. 


You and I have to pay taxes for this and 
unless we know what’s behind it all we'll 
squeal. There are not very many reforms 
that can be carried out in Australia with- 
out first of all an extensive building pro- 
gramme and that is not likely to come about 
while law-abiding citizens are without houses. 
However a hopeful sign appeared recently 
in New South Wales when the Cabinet 
approved the implementation of the Comp- 
troller’s report, which included many 
sweeping reforms, amongst them classifica- 
tion on personal grounds before treatment 
starts. So far as treatment itself is concerned 
the widening of recreational and educa- 
tional facilities will presumably modify the 
dull routine and long hours of confinement. 


What does it all mean? Are we cod- 
dling the offender? Many people used to 
think so but their numbers see to be de- 
creasing under the now more or less con- 
stant pressure of rational groups who believe 
that we should not leave those who are 
obviously unable to keep going in their 
proper place in the world of their own in- 
adequate devices but should, on the con- 
trary, help them to get back on the road or 
find an easier track whatever the reason for 
their failure might be.—Social Services 
Journal, February, 1949. 


U. S. AIDS THE DEAF TO HELP THEMSELVES 


Men and women disabled by deafness or 
impaired hearing find help in the United 
States under a program of rehabilitation 


financed by the federal and state govern- 
ments. 


In the last five years, 17,587 of these 














handicapped civilians have been especially 
trained and placed in jobs in virtually every 
type of trade and occupation, reports the 
U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(OVR). The OVR coordinates the pro- 
gram for civilians throughout the nation. 
Veterans, with hearing disabilities acquired 
in service, are taken care of by the Veteiuus 
Administration. 


To develop and stimulate maximum 
rehabilitation opportunities, the OVR 
cooperates with a number of special orga- 
nizations such as the American Hearing 
Society, National Association of the Deaf, 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, and Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf. 


Eligibility for Aid—Men and women of 
working age with substantial hearing handi- 
caps are eligible for aid under this program. 
To qualify for help they must have a rea- 
sonably good chance of becoming employ- 
able or of getting a more suitabie job 
through such assistance. 


At 88 centers in 33 States, the handi- 
capped persons obtain complete services. 
These include ear examinations, hearing 
tests, try-out of electrical hearing aids and 
training in their use, lip-reading instruction, 
speech correction, and training in the use of 
residual hearing. 


Medical, surgical, and psychiatric treat- 
ment, hospital care, and artificial hearing 
devices to increase the ability to work also 
are provided. 


Training for clients is obtained on a 
contract basis from established educational 
institutions. These include universities, 
public and private vocational and trade 
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schools, correspondence schools, and institu- 
tions with extension courses. Private tutors 
also may be obtained for special training. 


Additional services include maintenance 
and transportation during rehabilitation, 
and providing necessary occupational tools, 
equipment, and licences. 


Individuals who are not able to pay for 
these services are helped with public funds. 
Counsel and guidance to help the individual 
select and obtain a suitable job are given 
free. 


Special Course for the Unschooled— 
This year, a new type of service is being 
added. A special intensive adjustment and 
training course will be given for illiterate 
or unschooled deaf men and women. 


Michael J. Shortley, Director of OVR 
has announced that this training will be 
offered for a month this summer at the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. Rehabili- 
tation agencies of all other States are being 
invited to send their clients. 


This new training will stress several acti- 
vities that the illiterate deaf persons must 
master to lead a normal life, such as under- 
standing directions, using transportation 
facilities, handling money, telling time, and 
attending to personal hygiene. Community 
relationships and responsibilities, employer- 
employee relationships, basic materials, and 
tools and processes will also be emphasized. 


The aim of the course will be to release 
these people from the isolation and depen- 
dence of a non-communicative existence, 
Mr. Shortley notes. They may then con- 
tinue “development through paid employ- 
ment and association with educated deaf 


people.” 
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U. S. COOPERATES IN WORLD ATTACK ON CANCER 


Private and governmental agencies in the 
United States are cooperating with those of 
other countries in a program of scientific 
research and public education against a 
rising tide of cancer. Dr. Leonard Scheele, 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service (USPHS), says cancer “occupies a 
high place among the medical problems 
that can only be solved by coordinating the 
efforts of medical scientists everywhere.” 


In the United States alone, cancer is ex- 
pected to kill 200,000 persons this year. 
During the last 25 years, it has advanced 
from seventh to second place—behind heart 
disease—as the leading cause of death in 
the United States. 


The U. S. Congress created the National 
Cancer Institute in 1937 to direct the Gov- 
ernment’s over-all cancer drive. It co- 
operates with agencies of the 48 States, 
usually the Boards of Health, and with 
private organizations in cancer research and 
education. It conducts a trainee program and 
extends aid to medical schools. One of its 
basic purposes is to coordinate cancer 
research in the United States with that of 
other countries. 


Research Objective —The research 
objective of the Institute, as of other 
agencies, is to find the cause of cancer and 
better methods of prevention or cure. It 
also secks to cut the death toll by stimu- 
lating early diagnosis and treatment through 
education of practising physicians and the 
public. 


Funds appropriated by Congress for the 
Institute’s work have increased from less 
than $1,000,000 in 1946 to $14,000,000 for 
the present fiscal year, ending June 30. Its 
program is planned by its National Advisory 
Cancer Council, composed of six experts 
and headed by the U.S. Surgeon General. 


The Institute, situated at Besthesda, 
Maryland, employs a staff of 250 experts 
in one of the World’s largest cancer research 
laboratories. The major part of the Insti- 
tute’s research expenditures, however, goes 
into grants to universities, hospitals and 
private laboratories both in the United 
States and abroad. 


Grants Made to Other Countries.— 
During the last year alone the Jnstitute has 
made grants totalling $90,760 for research 
in other countries. They have gone to in- 
stitutions and individuals in Brazil, Canada, 
Denmark, England, France ard Palestine. 
Making these grants, Dr. Scheele says, “con- 
stitutes a move by the National Cancer 
Institute and its National Advisory Council 
to assist in the mobilization of an inter- 
national attack on cancer.” 


The largest and best-known private orga- 
nization fighting cancer in the United 
States is the American Cancer Society, esta- 
blished in 1913. While supporting cancer 
research since 1945, its major contribution 
has been public education. The Society 
estimates that the lives of 65,000 of the 
200,000 Americans expected to die of can- 
cer this year could be saved through early 
diagnosis and treatment. 


To this end, the Society has helped set 
up 190 cancer detection centres, 400 cancer 
treatment clinics, and 35 diagnostic clinics 
throughout the United States. Mazany more 
must be established, experts agree, to meet 
the cancer threat. The goal for cancer 
treatment clinics alone is one for every 
50,000 persons. 

Nation-Wide Campaign  conducted.-- 
During April 1949, proclaimed Cancer 
Control Month by President Truman, the 
Society conducted a nation-wide campaign 
to raise $ 14,50,000 for its work. The na- 
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tional drive was directed by Charles F. 
Kettering, noted industrialist and scientist, 
assisted by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, news- 
paperwoman and wartime director of the 
U. S. Women’s Army Corps. The drive 
was supported by American labour, indus- 
try, agriculture, educational and publicity 
groups. 


Contributing to the research work against 
cancer is the Damon Runyon Cancer fund 
founded to honor the American writer who 
died of the disease in 1946. Many Ameri- 
cans have contributed to this fund. Milton 
Berle, well-known comedian, recently raised 
more than $1,000,000, in contribution to 
the fund during a 16-hour television broad- 
cast. 


Many Private Bodies Interested.—There 
are in the United States at least a score of 
privately financed organizations interested 
in cancer research. Many belong to the 
American Association for Cancer Research 
which holds a scientific conference every 
year. Last year the Association and the 
international group, the Union Internation. 
ale Contre Le Cancer, jointly sponsored the 
Fourth International Cancer Research con- 
gress in St. Louis, Missouri. 


In addition to other literature on cancer, 
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the NCI and the American Cancer Society 
publish journais reporting the latest find- 
ings. They are distributed both in the 
United States and abroad. Close cantact 
also is maintained with the United Nations 
World Health Organisation in the world- 
fight against cancer. 


Atomic Energy Utilized——New forces are 
constantly being thrown into the fight 
against the disease. A newcomer is the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, which is pro- 
viding free radioactive isotopes for cancer 
research, giving research grants to schools 
and hospitals, and building laboratory facili- 
ties for atomic research in cancer. 


While much has been done, much more 
must be done before cancer can be con- 
quered, the National Cancer Institute 
emphasizes. It says: 


“The release of atomic energy came only 
after many individuals from many different 
parts of this country—as well as many 
countries of the world—made research con- 
tributions. Finding the cause and preven- 
tion or cure of cancer is a still vaster pro- 
blem. The wholehearted cooperation of all 
individuals and organizations working in 
the field will lessen the time before the 
answer is found.” 


MEASURES TO MAKE BEGGARS USEFUL AND SELF-RELIANT CITIZENS. 
BEGGAR RELIEF WOPK IN BANGALORE CITY. 


Having found it necessary and expedient 
to prohibit persons from resorting to 
begging as a means of livelihood, the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore have introduced Act 
No. XXXIII of 1944 for the prohibition ot 
Beggary in the State. 


The Act and the Rules framed under it 
provide not only for the prohibition of 
Beggary in the State but also for the opening 


of Receiving and Relief Centres for beggars. 


Government were pleased to direct in 
February 1946 that the provisions of the 
Act for the prohibition of beggary in the 
State be made applicable to the City of 
Bangalore. It is therefore an offence now 
to beg in the City of Bangalore. 


A Central Beggar Relief Committee helps 
in implementing the provisions of the Act. 
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The Hon’ble the Minister for Education, 
Sri D. H. Chandrasekhariah, is the ex- 
officio Chairman of the Committee at 
present and the work of Beggar Relief is 
being carried on under his direction. 


Towards the Beggar Relief Scheme public 
donations amounting to nearly a lakh of 
rupees have been received. Tire Bangalore 
City Municipality is contributing an annual 
grant of Rs. 3,000 for meeting part of the 
expenses of the Beggar Colony. A number 
of other Municipalities in the State have 
also come forward to help the scheme with 
their grants. But the Government are 
shouldering the major portion of the cost 
of the relief work. 


The new colony for the use of beggars 
has been built on a high level on the bank 
of the river Vrushabhavati on the Bangalore- 
Magadi Road at a distance of six miles from 
the City. Four big dormitories equipped 
with light, water and sanitary fittings have 
been constructed for the occupation of 
beggars. Administrative sanction has been 
obtained for the construction of a dozen 
more dormitories, as and when necessary. 
A hospital with provision for beds has been 
constructed and it is found to be useful both 
to the Colony and to the surrounding 
villages. Quarters for the Superintendent, 
Doctor and other members of the Staff have 
been provided in the Colony. 


To begin with, the Beggars’ Colony was 
located in Sri Giddanna’s Choultry next to 
the Municipal Swimming Pool and a good 
deal of preliminary work connected with the 
Beggar Relief was done there. The arrest- 
ing of beggars commenced for tle first time 
on 28th October, 1946. About 3,100 


beggars so far been rounded up in the 
City and brought to the Receiving Centre. 
After a detailed enquiry, the Receiving 
Officer has released 1,622 with admoni- 
tions, and 1,166 persons have been released 
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by the Court. About 141 persons have been 
detained for permanent relief of whom sixty 
beggars have been repatriated outside the 
State. 


The procedure connected with the treat- 
ment of beggars is simple. The beggars are 
arrested by the Police Officers when they 
are found to be begging and soon after 
they are produced before the Superinten- 
dent who is the Receiving Officer. A re- 
gular detailed enquiry is held by him. The 
name of the beggar, his parentage, place 
of birth, means of living, reasons for 
begging, and names of persons legally 
entitled to maintain the beggar will be 
ascertained ai the enquiry. The Receiving 
Officer has discretion to release with or 
without sureties such of them as will under. 
take to give up begging. Those who are 
not released are produced before the City 
Magistrate, Bangalore, for enquiry. The 
Court has discretion to release the first 
offenders with or without surety. But if the 
same beggar comes up before the Court a 
second time, he will not be let off unless 
surety is furnished. Detention in the Relief 
Centre is ordered in the case of those who 
are not released if they are Mysoreans by 
birth or domicile, and orders of repatriation 
are passed in respect of non-Mysoreans who 
will then be sent out of the State. 


The Department of Beggar Relief owns a 
motor van for conveying beggars from the 
City to the Colony and for taking them to 
the Court for trial and also to the Railway 
Station for repatriating non-Mysoreans. 


Relief is given to those persons who are 
detained in the Relief Centre until tney are 
discharged by Court or reieasea on paroie 
by the Superintendent on the surety of a 
relative or friend who undertakes to take 
care of the beggar and promises not to 
allow him to resort to begging again. 
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Comprehensive rules have been framed 
for regulating the work in the Receiving 
and Relief Centres. As soon as a beggar 
is received in the Relief Centre, he is given 
a shave, a disinfectant bath and fresh 
clothes. Soap and soapnut powder are pro- 
vided to each begyar to keep his clothes and 
person neat and tidy. Each beggar gts a mat, 
a bed-sheet, a pillow and a blanket for his 
bedding. Besides, a Khaki baniyan, dhoti 
of 7 yards, Khadi cap and a towel are 
supplied for his wear. Young boys are 
allowed to wear chaddis (shorts) in place 
of dhotis. Women beggars are each given 
a saree of 8 yards, a petticoat and a towel. 
In addition, they get coconut oil and combs 
to dress their hair. The diet consists of 16 
ozs. of food for each beggar per day. It 
consists of 10 ozs. of ragi flour and 6 ozs. 
of rice. The principal meals are served 
at 11 A.M. and at 6 P.M. daily. 


Beggars are given medical help in the 
Colony itself. Each beggar is examined 
by the doctor daily and state of-health is 
noted in a Health Register. His weight is 
taken once a fortnight and the variations 
are noted. Most of the beggars who come 
to the colony are found to be badly in need 
of medical aid. Those suffering from cont- 


agious diseases are isolated and sent to the 
respective hospitals for treatment. 


The present Beggars’ Colony was opened 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
on Ist July, 1948. 


The able-bodied beggars are receiving 
training in mat-weaving, and _ envelope- 
making for the present. It is proposed to 
introduce spinning and other cottage indus- 
tries. There is also a proposal to introduce 
agriculture and horticulture to engage the 
beggars. Arrangements are being made to 
impart primary education to all the beggars 
and a building is ready for the purpose. The 
Adult Literacy Council have opened a 
school in the Colony. Prayers are held 
both in the morning and evening before the 
inmates take their food. Every effort is 
being made to reform the beggar to become 
a useful and self-reliant citizen. 


Whatever may be the causes of beggary, 
it is undoubtedly a menace to society. Ina 
civilised society there should be no place 
for begging. It is indeed a big problem 
and its ultimate success would depend on 
the willing and hearty cooperation of the 
public. 


—Mysore Information Bulletin, January 


31, 1949. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS IN AMERICAN FACTORIES 


Industrial engineers and administrators in 
the United States have, in recent years, 
become increasingly aware of the relation- 
ship between production problems and 
problems of human behaviour. Quite com- 
monly to-day, American businessmen call 
upen people trained in the understanding 
of human relations problems affecting em- 
ployees. Large business organisations, which 
have had progiessive personnel programs 
for some time, are extending them to a 


variety of new areas in the field of human 
relations. Many firms employ specialists 
with psychological and sociological training, 
who are as much a part of a company’s 
service to employees as the maintenance of 
dispensary. 

Like many another step in scientific pro- 
gress, one of the most significant early 
discoveries in industrial psychology grew out 
of an experiment that failed in its funda- 
mental purpose. This fruitful failure 
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occurred when engineers at Western Electric, 
America’s largest nanufacturer of electrical 
and communications equipment, sought to 
measure the effect of factory illumination 
upon production. Science, they reasoned, 
could predict with satisfying accuracy how 
quickly machines could turn raw materials 
into finished products under varying con- 
ditions. Why not apply similar thinking 
to the effect of varying conditions upon 
human behaviour in running the machines, 
thus solving one of the troublesome un- 
knowns in the equation of industrial 
production? 


Initially, three different illumination ex- 
periments were conducted in three different 
departments at the company’s Hawthorne 
plant in Chicago, Illinois. The general 
test procedure in each department, how- 
ever, was the same. After conducting a 
preliminary production period to determine 
a base rate against which future production 
changes might be compared, the light inten- 
sity in the three departments was changed at 
given intervals and the production rates 
were carefully tabulated. The investigators 
felt that changes in light intensity would 
be reflected in the production rates of the 
workers. But it did not work that way; 
the workers’ output rose and fell apparently 
without any relation to the amount of 
illumination involved. 


Puzzled by this finding, the engincers 
performed the experiment twice again, 
taking utmost care to control all variables. 
Periodic physical examinations of workers 
were made. The amount of sleep pre- 
ceding each work day was corre- 
lated with quality and quantity of 
production. Lighting condinions were 
changed radically. Rates continued to 


improve throughout these experiments with- 
out positive relationship to light intensity. 
Only when illumination was reduced to 
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“moonlit” intensity did workers complain 
that they could not see their work and 
production fell. 


During the later stages of the experiment, 
Elton Mayo, a professor of industrial research: 
at Harvard University in Massachusetts, 
joined the investigation. The experiments 
were carefully screened and re-assessed. It 
was apparent that in spite of their scru- 
pulous attempts to eliminate variables, the 
engineers had missed a key influence on 
workers’ behaviour. As Mayo and a collea- 
gue named F. J. Rocthlisberger went back 
over the work, they discovered that this 
key influence was the attitude of the workers 
towards their participation in the expe 
riment. In summing up their feelings, 
Roethlisberger described what the engineers 
had missed. ‘What all the experiments had 
dramatically and conclusively demonstrated,” 
he wrote, “was the importance of employee 
attitudes and sentiments. It was clear that 
the response of workers to what was hap- 
pening about them was dependent upon the 
significance these events had for them. In 
most work situations the meaning of a 
change is likely to be as important, if not 
more so, than the change itself. Whether 
or not a person is going to give his services 
wholeheartedly to a group effort depends, 
in good part, on the way he feels about 
his job, his fellow workers, and his super- 
visors—the meaning for him of what is 
happening about him.” 


What, in analytical terms, was the 
meaning the experiment had for these 
workers? To answer this question, the 
experimenters, led by Mayo, dropped the 
purely quantitative earlier methods of mea- 
surement and went at the task of inter- 
viewing the workers who took part in the 
experiments. Basically, they found that pre- 
vious to the experiment, the workers had 
the more or less standardized relation of 
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factory workers to their jobs; but later, 
as participants in an experiment, they were 
involved in a novel and exciting project. 
They achieved a special status as individuals 
whose opinions were sought by leading 
scientists and for whom each day’s work had 
a special significance. 


For Elton Mayo, the ramifications of the 
Hawthorne experiments stretched from 
engineering to anthropology. For Western 
Electric, they suggested a new approach to 
personnel relations. Both have worked to- 
ward applying what was learned at Haw- 
thorne to concrete and industrial problems. 


One of the most interesting revelations 
of the Hawthorne findings for Mayo, who 
had previously considered social relations as 
fundamentally those of one individual to 
another, was their indication that consider- 
able stress should be placed on group 
relations in industry. A worker was primarily 
a member of a department or production 
team from which he derived most of his 
work standards and through which he 
dealt with his employers. The relation of 
the individual to the team and, in turn, 
the team to the job or the supervisor 
emerged in Mayo’s later work as the crucial 
factor in industrial relations. 


Changes in social attitudes and group 
standards, Mayo holds, have not kept pace 
with the radical changes in workers’ envi- 
ronments in the past half century. The 
status and prestige, for example, of a crafts- 
man of 50 years ago, both in the factory 
and in the community, often depended upon 
his excellence in practising a trade which 
might not change during his lifetime. His 
descendants, however, while inheriting many 
of his social attitudes, are faced with a 
very different set of problems. Their 
success depends not so much upon mastering 
a static set of skills as upon their ability 
to charge and adapt. When a worker 


is not able to adapt his inherited social 
attitudes to his modern environment, a 
variety of emotional maladjusiments mav 
result. 


Armed with these concepts, the industrial 
relations specialists at Western Electric 
adapted what was learned during the Haw- 
thorne experiments to the needs of employees 
in a new type of program known as per- 
sonnel counseling. Personnel counselors are 
specially trained people who are assigned 
to a specific department or a group of 
people. They are available to anyone in 
their group or department in the assigned 
work area. Much of their initial time is 
spent in getting to know both employces 
and the work they do. The counselor is 
as interested in workers’ problems as citizens 
or family-heads as in those arising directly 
from their jobs. Counselors do not offer 
advice or take up an employee’s problems 
with supervisors. The emphasis during a 
talk with a counselor is, instead, upon the 
worker thinking through his problems for 
himself. 


Although personnel counseling is still in 
the process of development at Western 
Electric, its underlying concepts and princi- 
ples have already been widely adapted to 
the needs of personnel departments in 
stores, insurance companies, and many other 
types of business. For the psychologists, 
however, personnel counseling is but a 
limited application of what they know of 
human behaviour, particularly group _be- 
haviour. Under the directorship of the 
late Kurt Lewin, a brilliant psychologist 
who fled from Hitler’s Germany to the Unit 
ed States, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology developed its now tamous Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics to study 
political and industrial group behaviour. 
Lewin undertook what he called “action 
research”, in which maximum social utility, 
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as much as theoretical significance, was the 
guiding precept. He focussed his attention 
on the new kind of group relations deriving 
from the changing industrial scene in the 
United States. He insisted that practical 
men—union leaders, business men, and 
social workers—be involved in his research. 


One of his students, Alfred J. Marrow, 
has combined in his own career the union 
of scholarly and practical endeavour which 
Lewin stressed at the Research Center. As 
president of a garment factory, the Harwood 
Manufacturing Corporation, Dr. Marrow 
deals with the problems of a typical, 
medium-sized American business. With the 
aid of colleagues from the Research Center, 
Marrow has investigated many of the pro- 
blems which contribute to and detract from 
the high morale and high productivity of 
the workers at his Marion, Virginia factory. 
At the same time, as a faculty member of 
the New School for Research in New York 
City and adviser to the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, he maintains his 
contact with psychology on its more theo- 
retical plane. 

At Marrow’s Virginia factory, the psy- 
chologists have done much to relate worker 
adjustment to production efficiency. One 
major problem, for example, which, like 
most American employers, he faced con- 
tinually is that of employees who take a 
job and then leave within a short time. 
Study has disclosed that such behaviour is 
only occasionally due to the fact that the 
‘mployee genuinely does not like the work 
and goes in search of more congenial em- 
ployment. More frequently, such early 
quitting is a reaction against the feeling 
of discouragement and the fear of failure 
which often attends the learning of a new 
skill. To »vercome this, great pains are 
taken at Harwood to explain to the new 
employee the learning problems he will 
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face and how they may be solved. He 
is acquainted with the plant and the people 
with whom he will work. 


One of the most difficult periods for the 
new employee, the psychologists discovered, 
was his initial training. Workers became 
discouraged as they worked toward pro- 
duction goals set for the entire training 
period. To offset this reaction to the task 
of learning, experienced workcrs, collabo- 
rating with supervisors, broke down the 
overall training goals into a series of small, 
short-term goals adapted to individual capa- 
cities. A fear of failure is thus supplanted by 
a feeling of success as each daily or weekly 
standard of production is achieved. Prac- 
tical results at the factory have been very 
gratifying. Leaving during the _ initial 
training period has been greatly reduced. 
New workers striving for short-term goals 
are trained in shorter periods than were 
possible under old methods of training. 


Learning, of course, is not confined to 
new employees. All American businesses 
are sensitive to consumer buyiny tastes, and 
none is more affected by changes in fashions 
and public taste than the garment industry. 
New garments and new styles mean new 
production methods. Workers who have 
learned to produce one item are naturally 
reluctant to become trainees again. But 
changeovers, if they are to be efficiently 
made, require the full co-operation of all 
the workers involved. 

To cope with this problem, many pro- 
grams have been tried at the Harwood 
factory. The most promising is called the 
“group decision” method of setting up 
new practices. Workers to be affected by 


a production change are assembled and the 
new garment is described. The manage- 
ment explains in details why the change is 
necessary. When all the questions of the 
production staff have been answered, the 
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group leader asks the group how they 
think the change should be made. Expe- 
rienced workers are appointed to make the 
new garment experimentally ‘n order to 
arrive at production rates and methods. 
From their work the re-training program 
and the new rates of payment are evolved. 
Because the workers understand manage 
ment’s problems as well as their own, 
differences of opinion concerning rates of 
payment are amicably settled. On several 
occasions the rate proposals arrived at 
independently by workers have been iden- 
tical to those of management. Although 
considerable working time is consumed by 
this procedure, Marrow finds that decisions 
thus reached are accepted wholeheartedly. 


A key to success of Marrow’s group 
decision method has been his continual 
education of supervisors’ in the basic prin- 
ciples of human relations. Whenever neces- 
sary, supervisors’ mectings are held to stress 
the importance of psychologically sound 
procedures in dealing with people. At 


these meetings the problems of individua 
supervisors are dramatized by having two 
or more members of the group act out 
real-life situations. One supervisor, for 
example, may be concerned about a machine 
operator who is chronically late. Instead 
of discussing, in general terms, a means of 
correcting this behaviour without losing the 
co-operation of the operator, two of the 
group are chosen to act out the way they 
would approach the worker. When their 
little drama is finished, the group criticises 
the approach of the actor-supervisor. The 
critics then show what they would have 
done. Usually when this process is repeated 
several times, a solution emerges which the 
group can adopt as a standard procedure 
in future cases. As in the case of esta 
blishing the re-training prograni, the people 
actually involved in the problem are success- 
fully applying techniques which not many 
years ago were confined to the realm of 
experimental psychology. 


—Joun Jacozss 


CARE OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS IN POLAND. 


The inhuman German policy of ruthless 
extermination of human life in Poland took 
a cruel toll of Polish children. One million, 
nine hundred thousand Polish children were 
destroyed by the Germans. This mass 
murder accounts for the present day decline 
of child population in ratio to adult popu- 
lation as compared with pre-war years. 
Prior to the war, children and youth cons- 
tituted 42% of the population; today they 
number 33%. More than 1,500,000 children 
lost one or both parents, while others were 
seized for forced labour. All children were 
deprived of schooling and the basic neces- 
sities of life. Since the Germans did not 


respect the right of the Polish people to 


a decent way of life, they naturally did 
not admit the right of Polish children to 
grow up as human beings and so deprived 
them of most of the experiences that are 
a child’s birthright. Among the experiences 
from which the Germans excluded large 
numbers of Polish children were the learn- 
ing of a personal moral code; a knowledge of 
the meaning of truth; the all-important feel- 
ing of belonging—of knowing the security 
that comes with being loved. Hundreds of 
thousands were left behind to fare for 
themselves when their parents were sent to 
concentration camps or into Germany for 
forced labour. Others, about 200,000 of 
them, were taken to Germany. The very 
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young ones whose physical characteristics 
were what the Germans designated as the 
“Aryan type”, were removed to Germany 
and there brought up as Germans. The 
older ones were taken for forced labour. 
At the same time, the Germans spread 
among children as well as adults, vulgar 
literature and pornography in the theatre, 
films and radio. 

These emotional deprivations, plus mi- 
gration, undernourishment and traumatic 
nervous shocks left deep scars on Polish 
children. 

It is clear, therefore, that after liberation 
Poland faced a tremendous task of child 
care. Two million, seven hundred thousand 
children needed partial aid (three times as 
many as before the war) and 300,000 
needed institutional care. However, after 
the liberation there were only 413 institutions 
that could be utilized immediately, and these 
could house a mere 22,000 children at the 
most. 


The task of instilling life values in an 
entire generation of children cannot and 
must not be underestimated. And there 
were the 1,500,000 orphans and half orphans 
who needed help. 


The Ministry of Labour and Public Wel- 
fare initially handled all such work, but 
later on children between the ages of 3-18 
were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Education. The vastness of 
the task facing the Ministry of Education 
becomes apparent when it is realized that 
6% million children are under its juris- 
diction. The Ministry of Education conducts 
its welfare activities through the regular 
school administrative organs. Each school 
circuit has its child welfare section. 

Reuniting Children with Their Families.— 
An intricate problem that Poland faced 
was that of finding and reuniting with 
their families, children who had been re- 
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moved to Germany by the Nazis. Some 
had been taken from their homes at a 
very early age—vwith all signs of their 
origin erased by the Germans. Social 
services concerned with reuniting families 
had therefore to work in Germany as well as 
Poland. The services in Poland tried to 
obtain all possible pertinent information; 
the Plenipotentiary of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare attempted to 
locate children in Germany am, if found, 
to return them to their homes. The Red 
Cross was and continues to be particularly 
helpful in locating these lost children. Up 
to the present, zbout 22,000 children have 
been returned to Poland, of these 20,000 
from the Eastern Zone of Germany and 
2,000 from the Western Zone. Thus, most 
of the Polish children from the Soviet Zone 
of occupation have been given back to 
Poland, while most of the Polish children 
from the Western Zones are still being held 
by the Germans. 


Supplementary Feeding ard Summer 
Vacations——The two programs which in- 
clude the greatest number of children and 
juveniles are the supplementary feedings and 
summer vacations. Supplementary feeding 
is part of the program at schools, kinder- 
gartens and education and recreation centers 
(Swietlice). One million, four hundred and 
ninety three thousand children and juve- 
niles are fed today as compared with 
830,000 before the war. 


The plan behind the summer vacations 
program is to enable all Polish children to 
spend their vacations in resorts. Seven 
hundred eighty four thousand and _ five 
hundred children attended summer camps, 
half day camps and playgrounds in 1947. 
The figure jumped to one million in 1948, 
and about 780,000 of this number attended 
summer camps in various resorts operated 
by Government and voluntary agencies. 
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These figures, as are shown in the table 
below, represent great gains over pre-war 
years. (Please note that today’s population 
is 23,930,000 as compared with the pre-war 
35,100,000). 


No. of Camps, 


Year Half-Day Camps da ee 
and Playgrounds 
1931 1,242 124,900 
1932 1,247 127,100 
1933 1,321 154,300 
1934 1,981 170,800 
1935 3,222 260,800 
1936 4,249 345,600 
1937 6,624 453,600 
1945 1,386 175,500 
1946 8,954 750,000 
1947 9,340 784,500 


Summer vacation facilities are provided 
by voluntary agencies, trade unions and 
youth organizations. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation co-ordinates all the programs, exer- 
cises supervision over them and _ subsidizes 
them. The above mentioned agencies bear 
26% of the total cost of maintenance of 
all facilities, the government contributes 
50.8% and parents’ fees total 13.6%. The 
rest (9.6%) is covered by local governments 
and donations from abroad. 


The fees that parents pay vary in 
accordance with the income of the family 
and the size of the family. All children 
going to and from camps are entitled to 
a 75% reduction on railroad tickets. The 
children are given a thorough medical 
examination before entering the camps. 
Every camp has a doctor and nurse on the 
premises or within easy reach. All child- 
ren attending camps carry accident and 
death insurance. 


Swietlice—-Town and city life creates 
many keisure time problems for young people. 
An interesting service which attempts to help 
young people solve these problems is known 


as Swietlice (Fducation and Recreation 
Centers). They are open to all children 
and are particularly beneficial to those whose 
mothers work. Children may do their home- 
work here under the supervision of specially 
trained social workers and there are many 
opportunities and facilities open for recrea- 
tion. Games, discussions and entertainment 
provided at the Swietlice make the streets 
and attendants petty pilfering and vaga- 
bondage much less attractive to teen-age 
youth. A meal is also served at the Swiet- 
lice. Approximately 86,000 children 
throughout Poland attend these Swietlice. 
They are run by parents’ associations and 
such voluntary agencies as the Workers 
Friends of Children Society, the Peasant 
Friends of Children Society, the Red Cross, 
the Central Committee of Social Welfare 
and Caritas. They are subsidized by the 
government and supervised by the Ministry 
of “Education. The Swietlice consist for 
the most part of only one room. Similar 
to them in concept, but much larger and 
better cquipped are the “Jordan” gardens 
and playgrounds Each Jordan garden and 
playground has facilities for several hundred 
children, and when open air play is not 
possible, there are suitably equipped build- 
ings. Fifty-three are once moaye operating 
on a full time basis, and 125 new ones are 
being built. 

Care of Weak Children—Special rest 
homes for weak children are among the 
innovations that have appeared in Poland 
since the war’s end. Four thousand seven 
hundred such children are housed in the 
55 centers that exist in Polish sea and 
mountain resorts today. The children 
continue with their studies while they are 
in the rest homes so that no lags occur 
in their educational programs. Twenty- 
two rest homes are run by the government 
and the rest by various voluntary agencies 
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Care of Orphans—The previously men- 
tioned welfare sections of the school circuits 
have placed 73,000 children in foster homes. 
The foster parents receive financial help 
from the government, plus guidance from 
the teachers and social workers who super- 
vise the home conditions. If the supervisor 
discovers that a foster home is inadequate 
he removes small children to Children’s 
Homes and older children (generally) to 
boarding schools. 


There are now 701 Children’s Homes 
with a total of 46,500 children; and 282 
of these Homes have been established only 
since the wars end. The government 
operates 136 of these, 92 are run by local 
governments, and the remainder by social 
service and religious associations. Sixty- 
two, out of the above 701 Homes, are 
special deaf, 
dumb, blind, mentally deficient and delin- 
quent children. Government Homes are 
maintained by government funds, while 
Homes maintained by local government and 
voluntary agencies since liberation have been 
receiving from the central government a 
uniform sum per pupil for maintenance. 


institutions maintained for 


Many fundamental changes which extend 
far beyond the mere change of name have 
occurred in the character of Homes for 
orphans. Pre-war Homes for orphans re- 
sembled military barracks for the most part. 
Children of the same age and sex werc 
housed together, and they led a military 
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kind of life. They all did the same thing 
at the same time; there was a common 
bedroom which afforded privacy to no 
child; they did their homework together 
in large halls. Today’s policy, however, 
aims at making life in the Children’s Homcs 
as Close to family life as possible. For in- 
stance children of both sexes and various 
ages are grouped together in one home; child- 
ren wear individual dress, not the pre-war 
uniform. Today, regimentation has been 
abandoned in favour of a free and varied 
life which helps the children to learn self- 
dependence, initiative, resourcefulness and 
responsibility. 


A clear change has been made from 
pre-war closed Homes, isolated from the 
world—often even maintaining their own 
schools—to open Homes—in close, living 
contact with schools, youth organizations 
and adults. Thus, orphan children are 
no longer cut off from the rest of society, 
but participate freely and normally in life 
outside of the home. 


Orphans, youngsters from rural areas and 
poor families, who before the war had no 
access to secondary schools, are now pro- 
vided for in boarding schools and dormi- 
tories. At present, there are 839 such 
establishments attended by over 52,000 
young people, and 620 of those are operated 
by the government. 


—Social Welfare in Poland, March 1949. 


MENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTE IN U.S. 


A National Institute of Mental Health 
has been established in the United States. 
As part of the system of research institutes 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, it 
will co-ordinate public and private mentals 
health activities throughout the nation. 
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The new institute also will work closely 
with the World Federation of Mental 
Health in the global program to eliminate 
the known causes of mental illness and to 
find new means of curing the mentally il. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon of the 
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United States, points out that mental illness 
is responsible for the hospitalization of 
thousands of patients and for the partial 
incapacitation of many others. It is also, 
he says, a basic cause of many of man- 
kind’s great social problems—delinquency, 
crime, divorce and alcoholism. 


Aims of the Institute ——The broad aims 
of the new mental-health organization are 
to gain more knowledge of the cause, pre- 
vention and control of mental illness, to 
train research and other personnel in 
greater numbers and to help develop com- 
munity mental-health programs. The 
institute is supported by Federal Government 
funds. 


The institute will co-ordinate Federal- 
state-local mental-health programs, including 
those already in progress. It also will train 
workers in the methods of research and 
treatment and make cash grants for cxpe- 
rimental work by universities and individual 
scientists. 


Funds will be granted to the various 
states for state and community mental- 
health programs. The Federal Govern- 
ment will provide $ 2 for every $ 1 spent 
by the states for research. 

The main research clinic of the new insti- 
tute is under construction at Bethesda, Mary- 
land just north of Washington, D. C., near 
the other national health institutes. 


Advantages of the Location.—Schecle 


LABOUR 


Welfare implies faring well. We say that 
one is faring well when he enjoys good 
health and reasonable amenities of life. 
These are: nourishing food, comfortable 
clothing, decent living place and facilities 
to appreciate the arts of life. Everyone 
knows, that all these follow a good income. 
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says that by close proximity to other health 
clinics, “the mental health program will 
be able to take full advantage of the exten- 
sive investigations being made into other 
diseases as well as the programs of basic 
research in the various laboratories and 
organizations of the National Institutes of 
Health.” The solution to human illness, he 
says, “requires the co-operative skills of many 
scientific disciplines.” 


The American public is showing a greater 
interest than ever before in mental health, 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, associate editor of 
the New York Times, indicates in an article. 
Rusk notes that in the last two years 
community mental-health services have been 
established in 27 additional states and 
territories.. As a result, all states and terri- 
tories now have such services on the 
community level. During the last year, 36 
new clinics were established in 36 states, 
and 67 clinics in 26 states were expanded. 


Under the national Mental Health Act 
passed by the U. S. Congress in 1946, 
research projects have been carried out to 
study the causes, diagnostic methods and 
treatment procedures for all types of mental 
diseases and diseases of the nervous system, 
including multiple sclerosis, epilepsy and 
cerebral palsy. In addition, many indivi- 
duals have been trained in psychiatry, 
social work and psychiatric nursing, to make 
the benefits of modern methods of treating 
mental illnesses more widely available. 


WELFARE 


Now, labour welfare mean generally the 
assurance of these amenities to our working 
population. The provision of these consti- 
tutes the minimum conditions of good living. 

It is well-known that our workers dwell 
amidst horrible circumstances of squalor 
and congestion. Not only is infant mor- 
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tality highest amongst the workers but the 
span of life of the average worker is very 
short. The health of our workers is very 
poor due to various causes. Yet they 
normally work a minimum of eight hours 
per day, earning about Rs. 80 all!-told per 
month. Further, hardly one per cent of 
them is able to read and write. Altogether 
it is a fair statement to make that our 
worker's life is a brief and un- 
relieved biography of poverty, leisureless 


work, ignorance, superstition and ex- 
ploitation. Their environment and 
condition of life are such that they 


perpetuate their handicaps in their children 
with the consequence that the same wretched 
situation has continued through gencrations. 


It may be asked; who is to be blamed 
for this state of affairs? I shall not em- 
bark on the futile quest of the culprit. 
We are, every adult one of us, directly or 
indirectly responsible for this situation and 
hence, should help bring about socially 
desirable conditions of living to our workers. 
It appears that certain hardships are in- 
herent in modern large-scale industrial 
enterprises. When a person works in a 
modern factory, he works in highly artificial 
conditions of noise, light, temperature, dust, 
smoke and so on. These definitely affect 
his health and mental outlook. Also, since 
he works with a complex power-driven 
machine, the worker is liable to get hurt, 
sometimes fatally. Since man’s bodily 
mechanism has limited capacities for ad- 
justment, adjustments have to be made in 
the environment itself to meet the human 
needs of the workers. Such adjustments 
constitute a part of the welfare activities, 
and this is legitimately a function of the 
management. There are also other needs 
of the workers to be satisfied, such as, 
need for water and washing, first-aid, 
shelter and rest, lunch and several other 
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conveniences. Most of these are prescribed 
by the Factories Act of 1948 which pays 
more detailed attention to welfare mea- 
sures than similar acts in any other country. 
This is so because most of the managements 
in our country were slow in recognising and 
providing for the needs of the labourers. 
And Government, therefore, had to enforce 
these regulations. The Factories Act also 
prescribes the appointment of welfare 
officers in every factory wherein 500 or 
more workers are ordinarily employed; and 
wherein more than 50 women workers are 
employed, it further prescribes the main- 
tenance of a Creche. 


Most of these regulations are reasonable 
and the Government has done well in 
legislating along these lines. It may be 
said that when these provisions are en- 
forced, the welfare needs of the workers 
in their work places will have to be taken 
care of. Not only in factories, but in 
mines and other industries as far as possible 
similar measures are being planned, to 
minimise the employment hazards of workers 
and also to provide human amenities. And 
for these the burden is rightly placed on 
the management. Also the Workman’s 
Compensation Act and the Women’s Mater- 
nity Benefits Act further take care of the 
workers’ need for assistance. 


When we come to the scope and extent of 
labour welfare activities, we enter into a very 
interesting but highly controversial field. 
What is the limit of labour welfare activity? 
Does it end by the taking care of the 
needs of labourers in their work places, or 
does it extend beyond the borders of the 
plant? The worker is a social being. He 
has his wife and children, and may be, 
old parents, for whom he has to have a 
house of his own. After the day’s work 


he returns to his house for rest, peace 
There are the complex 


and recreation. 
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economic, social and cultural needs of the 
family to be satisfied. Perhaps, household 
articles have to be bought. Where shall 
he go? Should the manager of the factory 
provide markets for his buying? Perhaps, 
the worker is ill, or his wife is sick, or 
may be, his child or parents. Again, should 
the management have a hospital for the 
care of the worker and his family? The 
worker’s children need to go to a school. 
Is it management’s function to maintain a 
school? Sometimes the worker finds it hard 
to find even a home. In that case should 
the owner of the factory build houses for 
his houseless workers? These are some of 
the questions which it is difficult to answer. 
Yet the welfare of the worker is closely 
involved in all these considerations. If the 
working conditions of the factory are ex- 
cellent and yet the home conditions are 
miserable, the worker’s morale and effi- 
ciency are bound to break down. How 
can the labourer work with concentration 
when his wife is ill, and needs medical 
attention? Can he be happy at his job 
when he had no sleep yesterday because 
his house was leaking? 


Home conditions and work in the factory 
are intimately related. Therefore attention to 
the worker’s handicaps and needs only with- 
in the factory is but a part of labour welfare. 
If the worker’s welfare has to be fully 
planned, his complete life, as also that of 
his immediate relations has to be taken 
into account. Living is a total phenomenon. 
Continuous influences appear and reappear 
in all its spheres. Persons are like plants 
which, despite water and good soil, wither 
away when remote breezes and stars do 
not bring their timely blessings. 


It is now generally conceded that labour 
welfare measures, to be adequate and com- 
prehensive, should also consist of housing, 
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medical attention, recreation, education and 
economic security of the worker and _ his 
family. Clearly, the provision of these by 
the employer cannot be legislatively en- 
forced. Yet, a few big industrial groups 
have undertaken of their own accord, the 
housing of a part of their labour force, 
and have also introduced medical and 
hospital care, recreation programmes, schools 
and other educational and cultural activities, 
and economic security schemes like savings 
fund, co-operative enterprises, bonus and 
provident fund schemes and so on. Some 
of these maintain considerable labour wel- 
fare personnel. Such comprehensive wel- 
fare schemes keep labour contented, in 
good spirit and health, reduce absenteeism 
and turnover, and improve productive 
efficiency. But a plan of welfare compri- 
sing the economic security schemes, educa- 
tion, recreation, medical attention and 
housing of workers—and all these well 
related to the maintenance of good working 
conditions,—is very costly. But if the plan 
is worked with vision, understanding and 
leadership, it will yield such beneficial re- 
sults as will reduce the ultimate costs of 
production for industry, apart from the 
good citizens it will create. It will also 
definitely bring about better industrial 
relations. In the long run, labour welfare 
is a sound investment for all. ; 


Many employers in our country are un- 
able to undertake comprehensive welfare 
programmes of which I am talking. Even the 
amenities that are provided for within the 
factory are done grudgingly. Sometimes, 
they cannot afford to introduce an elabo- 
rate programme. More often, they lack 
knowledge, leadership and foresight to do 
it. Some even evade obligations to workers 
for want of the sense of social justice. The 
good ones are so few that their welfare 
activities touch but a bare few of the 
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labouring population. 


But who should bear the cost and res- 
ponsibility of labour welfare? There can 
be but one answer to this. Those who 
benefit by the programme should bear the 
cost, and since the entire society is bene- 
fited by labour welfare, the costs of it 
should be charged to the account of 
society. Even to-day, where the employers 
sponsor welfare schemes, they shift a part 
of the costs on to the consumers and to 
the workers. To the consumer they transfer 
it in the shape of high prices; and to the 
labourers in the shape of wage cuts, or 
by keeping the level of wage down. Thus 
a part of labour welfare costs are borne 
involuntarily by the employees and by the 
public. Welfare is really a type of addition 
to the wage; and more welfare measures 
mean more real wages. It has a tendency to 
keep down nominal wages. But, as far 
as the public is concerned, I feel that if 
by paying higher prices to articles produced, 
the welfare of the workers is assured, we 
should not grudge paying higher prices. 
National welfare is bound up with labour 
welfare and it is worth making some sacri- 
fices for it. The employers should similarly 
realize their responsibility to the nation, 
and in the light of their capacity to make 
the sacrifice, they should bear their share 
of the cost of labour welfare. When the 
costs are well distributed, nobody would 
be complaining. 


But there are several dangers and dis- 
advantages involved in ill-conceived plans 
of labour welfare. By doing everything for 
the worker we take away his self-reliance, 
and make him more and more dependant 
on the employer. This is the greatest psy- 
chological disadvantage of all employer- 
financed welfare measures. In the West, 
particularly in the U. S. A., workers frown 
on the welfare activities of their employers. 
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They would like to be self-dependant, 
dwell in their own homes, play their own 
games, have their own medical assistance, 
and send their children to any school they 
like. They would feel humiliated by some 
of the welfare measures by which our 
workers would be pleased. Thus for ins- 
tance, if free cloth is given to workers, or 
free milk provided to their children, or 
free schools built by the employer, the 
workers in the U. S. A. would feel insulted. 
They would like all these to be embodied 
in their wage packets, rather. This shows 
how much independent minded they are. 
The workers prefer to have their welfare 
taken care of by themselves through their 
unions. This, I feel, is the right approach 
to labour welfare. And our labour unions 
should bestow more attention to this 
problem. 


But the creation of this attitude in the 
minds of our workers will take a long time. 
Moreover, the conditions in our country 
are different from those obtaining in the 
U.S.A. In view of the very low incomes 
which our workers earn and the lack of 
leadership amongst them, it is absolutely 
necessary to institute well-organised labour 
welfare activities, but the objective and 
technique employed should be to make the 
workers self-reliant in course of time; so 
much so that they would be able to run 
their own welfare activities instead of being 
dependant on the employers or the Govern- 
ment. Any other attitude or objective or 
technique adopted would perpetuate the 
disability of our workers, and therefore, is 
treacherous to their cause and progress. Till 
such time as the workers are not able to 
take care of themselves, labour welfare will 
be a necessary burden of the industries and 
the Government. Where the employer is 


unable to provide all the amenities needed, 
the Government and the public bodies 
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should take up the planning. And here 
is a field for our labour unions to make their 
contribution by uniting with others, irres- 
pective of their political ideologies. 


The success of labour welfare depends on 
proper leadership and attitude. Welfare 
administration is a scientific process and 
needs qualified personnel. Programmes 
have to be conceived in relation to the 
needs of the workers and all the activities 
have to be carefully integrated. Partici- 
pation of the workers has to be secured in 
all the activities and as far as possible they 
should be made to feel that it is a pro- 


gramme of the workers run for the workers 
by the workers. Then there will be a real 
functioning of Industrial Democracy. Along 
side of welfare planning, wages have to be 
raised to enable workers to participate more 
fully in the activities. Social work means 
helping the handicapped individual help 
himself; and welfare is best administered 
where workers help themselves to overcome 
their limitations and organise to achieve the 
best good of themselves and of all. 


—Radio Talk by Dr. M. V. Moorthy. 


By permission of Station Director, 
A. I. R., Bombay. 


NON-PROFIT NATIONAL AGENCY HELPS PREVENT BLINDNESS 


Mary had always had weak eyes. By the 
time she was ready to start school in the 
United States, it was obvious she would not 
be able to keep pace with children having 
normal vision. However, Mary was for- 
tunate. There was a school in her commu- 
nity with a “sight-saving” class. 

There, Mary found special lighting, books 
with extra-large type, pencils with thick 
black lead, and many other things to help 
her see and learn. Yet, in oral recitation, 
singing, and other activities she was able 
to join in with the normal children. Now 
Mary is growing up like all the other 
children in her community. 

Forty years ago, before the formation of 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Mary would not have done as 
well—there were no “sight-saving” classes 
then. Today, there are 635 such classes in 
all sections of the United States. The 
Society hopes that eventually there will be 
enough special classes for all children with 
defective vision. 


Encouraging teachers and school autho- 
rities t set up “sight-saving” classes is 
one ¢f the many activities of the Society, 


a non-profit, voluntary agency supported by 
membership fees and contributions. Its aims 
are to learn the causes of blindness or 
impaired vision, to advocate measures that 
will eliminate such causes, and to spread 
knowledge concerning the care and use 
of the eyes. 


One of the Society’s first undertakings 
in 1908 was a successful drive to have pro- 
phylactic drops put into the eyes of babies 
at birth to prevent blindness caused by 
ophthalmia neonatorum. At that time, this 
disease was responsible for 28 percent of 
all blindness among pupils in American 
schools for the blind. The Society’s c4m- 
paign of public education brought about 
laws making use of the eye drops mandatory. 
As a result, the number of babies losing 
their sight from this disease has been 
reduced 90 percent. 


Today, the Society is campaigning to 
reduce eye hazards in industry. It also 
is urging that the eyes of pre-school child- 
ren be carefully tested and is sponsoring 
research in the causes and treatment of 
eye diseases. 
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The success of the Society in the United 
States led to the formation of an Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness in 1929. This organization sus- 
pended its activities during the war but 
now is at work again. It recently was 
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recognised as a non-governmental affiliate of 
the United Nations World Health Orga- 
nization. The American Society is helping 
the other American republics develop sight- 
saving programs. 


YOUNG CHILDREN NEED GUIDANCE TOO. 


In the modern elementary school the 
teacher is vitally concerned about the needs 
and the problems of her pupils. She knows 
that learning is largely determined by the 
child’s interests, motives, capacities, matu- 
rity, and readiness. She recognises that 
the child is a person with assets, liabilities, 
and potentialities that must be studied, 
understood, and guided. Child study is 
indeed the key to a successful guidance 
program. 


Some children are rebellious, unhappy, 
submissive,  over-aggressive, destructive, 
fearful, and negativistic. At one time these 
emotionally and socially maladjusted child- 
ren were considered inherently “bad”. This 
theory has been long discarded by educators. 
Undesirable pupil behaviour has an under- 
lying cause or causes. Anti-social conduct, 
failure, introversion, indifference, insecurity, 
delinquency may be caused by disabilities, 
conflicts, and frustrations. Among these 
negative factors are: malnutrition, defective 
speech, impaired eyesight, faulty motor 
co-ordination, a broken home, a sarcastic 
teacher, an over-indulgent parent, reading 
disability, and unwholesome environmental 
influences. In other words, a maladjust- 
ed child has a problem that he can not 
solve. Instead of mastering the problem, 
he has become its slave. 


Therapy (and many of our children are 
in dire need of it) must be based upon 
the causes which produce symptoms of a 
mal-adjusted child. To discover such causes 


relationship in child behaviour is most im- 
portant. Once this relationship has been 
clearly established much can be done to help 
the maladjusted child. To discover such 
causes and to suggest ways of overcoming 
them is the function of guidance. In this 
program the classroom teacher is the key 
person. 


In introducing any program, objectives 
must be clearly formulated and commu- 
nicated to the entire staff. Perhaps the 
major objective of a guidance program is 
gaining the confidence and the friendship 
of those children whom we are seeking 
to help. The classroom teacher is in a 
unique position to understand the basic 
needs of children—physical needs, a sense 
of security, recognition, need for affection, 
and new experiences. 


Discovering minor adjustments at an early 
age so that major maladjustments can be 
possibly averted in the future is another 
significant aim of a good guidance program. 
Why wait until the child enters junior high 
school in order to get the benefit of guidance 
if the maladjustment manifested itself in 
the second grade of the elementary school? 
Effective guidance should be a program 
of prevention and should be applied as 
soon as the symptoms of maladjustment 
appear. 

The question is often asked: 


children need guidance? 
follows: 


which 
A suggested list 











of 


t- 
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1. Those non-participating in school 
activities 

2. Those displaying anti-social and nega- 
tive traits of social behaviour 

3. Those lacking in self-confidence 

4. Those invariably seeking the center of 
attraction 


5. Those doing school work far below 
their abilities and capacities 

6. Those showing irrational or excessive 
fears and anxieties 

7. Those indulging in excessive day- 
dreaming 

8. Those being irritable and tempera- 
mental without apparent cause 

9. Those feeling a sense of rejection at 
school or at home or at both places 

10. Those belittling their own achieve- 
ments and over-emphasizing their short- 
comings 

11. Those manifesting moods of being very 
unhappy and depressed 

12. Those showing traits of being over- 
shy, timid, and introspective. - 


One fruitful guidance technique in the 
elementary school is the interview. Here 
is an opportunity for the teacher to find 
out the possible cause for the child’s mal- 
adjustment, to help the child understand 
himself better by talking things over, to 
evaluate the child’s feelings and attitudes, 
and to develop with the co-operation of 
the child a plan of action resulting in 
better personality adjustment. 


During the interview the most important 
principle is the establishment of a friendly, 
informal feeling between the child and the 
interviewer. The interviewer should have 
objectivity, sympathy, understanding, and a 
sincere interest in the child’s problems and 
needs. Looking for causes for the child’s 
maladjustment, the interviewer, in the role 


of an interested friend rather than that 
of a judge, can do much in establishing 
rapport between himself and the child. 
This attitude increases the child’s confidence. 


Tactfully and sympathetically, the inter- 
viewer should ascertain as much as possible 
during the interview about the attitudes 
and feelings of the child. The child should 
be encouraged: (1) to tell about his activi- 
ties outside-of-school hours; (2) to talk 
about his hobbies and special interests; (3) 
to describe his friends and why he has 
chosen them; (4) to indicate his interests 
and dislikes at school; and (5) to discuss 
his problems, needs, and difficulties. As 
the result of the interview the child should 
feel that he has a friend who is interested 
and is willing to help. Let him feel that 
he can come to you to talk over his pro- 
blems. 


Descriptive records should not be made 
during interviews, but after the child has 
left the room. The purpose of the parti- 
cular interview, the information ob 
tained and the results of the interview 
should be indicated. Suggestions made 
during the interview, any plan of action to 
be undertaken, plans for future interviews 
with the particular child, should also be 
included in this descriptive record. 


By means of the interview, an attempt 
may be made to give maladjusted childten 
a measure of security, recognition, belong- 
ingness, and affection denied many of them 
in their daily lives. Understanding child- 
ren and assisting them to meet their basic 
needs are the primary objectives of a worth- 
while guidance program in the elementary 
school. The all-important goal is each child’s 
adjustment to all phases of living—physical, 
emotional, and intellectual. 


By Edward Dangler from Understanding 
The child. April, 1949. 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE: 


“Everybody has forgotten religion, that 
is why everything is going wrong every- 
where,” was the lament of an_ illiterate 
Indian worker dissatisfied with his working 
conditions as well as with affairs of his 
trade union. A world under the grip of 
a philosophy of hedonism cannot but be 
divided against itself, and such a division 
must create more and more emotional 
stresses amongst individuals and nations. The 
industrial worker cannot escape his share 
of them, and the industrial psychologist 
is fighting heroically against them with 
objective methods of experimental science, 
but is not succeeding half as well as an 
Indian saint working subjectively through 
a religious philosophy of life. 


Mahatma Gandhi was the founder and 
father of the Ahmedabad Textile Union. 
He picked up a rotting mass of the hum- 
blest and most depressed humanity and 
remodelled it in a shapely cast of human 
dignity. He taught a down-trodden people 
to stand erect again. This union has to-day 
a membership of 65,000 textile workers, and 
has an annual income of 2.% lakhs of 
rupees. The association maintains about 20 
centres which cater to the intellectual and 
social needs of its members by setting up 
libraries and reading rooms and facilities for 
physical culture and recreation. It éonducts 
6 day-schools and 2 night-schools, and one 
nursery school. Scholarships are made 
available to working-class students receiving 
education in secondary schools. The asso- 
ciation also runs a well-equipped dispensary 
with an average annual of 75.747. A pro- 
gramme of opening ante-natal and _post- 
natal clinics, and medical examinations of 
the workers and their dependents is making 
satisfactory progress. The association has its 
own press and publishes a fortnightly maga- 


ITS RELIGIOUS ASPECT 


zine. The affairs of the association are 
governed by boards composed of the elected 
representatives from amongst its members. 
These boards are reconstituted every two 
years, and they have to maintain a paid 
staff of 236 persons to carry on their work. 


How did the Mahatma achieve so 
much from so little? One hears a lot of talk 
about freedom now-a-days. Political free- 
dom is most in the air but hardly any spiri- 
tual freedom. You cannot talk to a labour 
leader without hearing a sermon from him 
on the freedom from want, but what a hu- 
man being wants most is inner peace. The 
industrial physician’s panacea for increas- 
ing production is freedom from illness, but 
mental and religious attitudes have so much 
to do with bodily health. There is however 
one freedom which covers all other free- 
doms—freedom from self. The Mahatma 
succeeded with the industrial worker of 
Ahmedabad, because he taught him to strive 
for the freedom. He needed lieutenants for 
his work. He looked for only one qualifica- 
tion in them. They must be reformers who 
want to reform themselves before others. He 
placed before them a higher philosophy of 
life, a religious creed of truth, non-violence 
and service, and he succeeded because he 
lived it in his own life with them and for 
them. 


The East dreams, the West acts; the East 
is passive and other-worldly, the West is 
dynamic and practical. Such are the slogans 
which a type of occidental thought deve- 
loped through objective methods of experi- 
mental science fling against oriental philo- 
sophies of subjective methods. Upto a point 
there is truth in the slogans, but there is 
fallacy too. What motivates each end is the 
search for happiness in life on this earth 
and not in any other life elsewhere, and 
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one of the main instruments of research the 
oriental mind uses is meditation. But medi- 
tation is not an end in itself. It is an 
attempt at integration of mind and its func- 
tions in order to evolve action on a higher 
plane and of a higher type to make life 
fuller and richer with a more lasting happi- 
ness, freed from the fears, frustrations and 
maladjustments of modern civilization based 
on a hedonistic philosophy of life. 

Nor is meditation the only instrument of 
oriental research for attainment of happi- 
ness. There are at least four such main 
ones, and they are adapted to the different 
natures and temperaments of men. Any 
one or combination of them can lead a 
person to attain his natural goal of happi- 
ness in this world, and the instruments that 
Mahatma Gandhi used whereby he achieved 
so much from so little, are Karma-Yoga,— 
realisation through work and duty, and 
Bhakti-Yoga,—realisation through devotion 
and prayer. He woke up a vegetating mass 
of humanity into action by placing before 
it a religious ideal to live and die-for. He 
gave the industrial worker of Ahmedabad 
inner peace if not material prosperity. This 
worker is an exact prototype of the indus- 
trial worker anywhere else in India,—illite- 
rate and ignorant, eating the same un- 
balanced diet, and living in unhealthy slums. 
But all the same he is imbued (thanks to 
Mahatma Gandhi) with a bit more of the 
spiritual idealism, the abiding heritage of 
his land. Whereas most of the trade unions 
of the land have a shifting membership and 
a changing leadership torn with party poli- 
tics and personal jealousies, the Ahmedabad 
Textile Union is steady and progressive 
with a religious concern for amelioration of 
the condition of its members. To-day illegal 
strikes are the order of the day all over the 
country, but they are an unknown quantity 
to this union. Its members have given up 
liquor gmd it is not often that they quarrel 


with their employers; and when they do 
fight, they do so non-violently, and to teach 
their employers a bit of religion; and once 
started there is no going back and there are 
no blacklegs. 


The West has its own methods of experi- 
mental science, and the East cannot help 
admiring, appreciating and even imitating 
them, for amongst the four main paths ad- 
vocated by oriental philosophy for realising 
a man’s own divinity, one is “Gnyana- 
Yoga”,—realisation through knowledge. 
But what confounds the East is the absence 
in the western methods of any serious 
attempt at an approach to the concept of 
the wholeness of life. The four main paths 
of oriental research are known as Yogas 
and Yogas mean methods of union. So 
when ‘science picks up a particular func- 
tion of the body or of the mind and studies 
it apart from all the rest, oriental thought 
trained to look out for unity amongst diver- 
sity cannot help asking, to what purpose? 
to what end? Nor can it help concluding 
that science divorced from religion is hu- 
manity mortgaged to Satan. The last world 
war is proof thereof, and the growing fear 
of an approaching third war is another. 


Science dissects and interdissects and has 
now reached the stage of splitting the atom. 
The bewildered oriental mind wonders how 
long it will take them to split up the world’ 
in six tiny atoms as to make it 
unfit for human habitation. But 
when we read of achievements. of 
their industrial nurse we feel reassured 
that she will not allow any such devilish 
development of science. Her religion, not 
of her birth or her rituals, but the religion 
she lives daily in her work-a-day life and 
imparts to others is mightier than their 
science. 


A sick workman is a piece of humanity 
The physician picks up 


broken into bits. 
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one to study it under his stethoscope, the 
bacteriologist wants another for his micro- 
scope, the psychologist a third one and so 
on. And each of them brings his own 
particular knowledge to bear on the parti- 
cular bit, and draws particular inferences 
from it, sometimes right, sometimes wrong. 
But in the end it is the nurse who gathers 
up the various bits and reconstructs a whole 
from them with the virtue of her mother- 
hood and the alchemy of her smile. While 
scientists keep busy sharpening their intel- 
lects in this or that particular direction the 
nurse enlarges her heart to include in it 
the whole of humanity. 


McGrath has said in her book “Nursing 
in Commerce and Industry” that industry 
needs a superior nurse. It is better if she 
had used the word religious in place of 
superior, for only such a nurse as lives reli- 
gion in her life can be a superior one. I cite 
an experience. 


We are responsible for the running of 
two creches. The matron of one is a quali- 
fied intellectual type well up in English, and 
of the other an unqualified religious type 
hardly knowing any English worth the 
name. Last year an American professor 
started in Bombay a training class for women 
in child guidance clinics. Though the lec- 
tures were to be given in English we were 
yet anxious that the unqualified’ matron 
join the class, as we felt that she was more 
likely to capture the spirit of the training, 
through the practical work if not the 
lectures. She herself was suffering from 
an inferiority complex and brought up half- 
a-dozen excuses, but she was overruled and 
practically coerced into joining the class. 
The professor was kind enough at our 
request to supply her with case-taking forms 
in her own mother-tongue. Within a fort- 


night it was reported that she was one of 
the best pupils of the class, and to-day we 
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find that there is far more cheerfulness ir. 
between the staff and the children. 


It is acknowledged all over the industrial 
world that the most successful leader of 
the safety first movement in industry is not 
one who has the highest scientific training, 
but one who can best impart to others the 
divinity within himself, and thus bring out 
from them their own. 

Psychotherapy is a creditable advance 
western science has made in treatment of 
psychogenic neurotic conditions. But it 
does not go as far as it should and never 
will unless it is supplemented by a sound 
philosophy of life. Merely to relieve the 
pain of a mental conflict through release of 
emotional tension is like relieving renal 
colic with an opiate. It does not cure the 
disease permanently. For this the colic 
needs a surgical operation and the change 
in diet and other daily routines, and the 
mental conflict integration of the mind and 
its functions, and a new orientation on the 
meaning of life. That however is only 
possible by replacing the philosophy of 
hedonism with something higher. Swami 
Akhilananda in his book “Hindu Psychology” 
has said “the real removal of the disease 
can only take place when psychiatry and 
religion in the broadest sense of the term, 
amalgamate, co-operate, and co-ordinate 
properly.” 

Mere absence of illness or release of 
emotional tension is not positive health. 
To realise a true concept of positive health 
of an industrial worker the physician has 
to supplement curative first aid with indus- 
trial hygiene, and the psychologist has to 
practise psychotherapy in a religious back- 
ground. The West has achieved wonderful 
progress in industrial hygiene. The East has 
much to learn from the West for advancing 
industrial health on the physical plane. All 
the same it has a definite contribution to 
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make towards its progress on the mental 
plane. 


The progress of science at the mechanical 
end of industries is simply marvellous. The 
disturbing element however is that side by 
side there is a great increase in the number 
of strikes all over the world. Evidently a 
purely mechanistic theory of life cannot 
advance human relations. For this some 
humanizing of the system is necessary. The 
need of the hour is increased production, 
—more goods, and still more goods, but 
“people produce—not machines.” What 
is more important is the man behind 
the machine. It may be = said te 
the credit of science that there is no 
mechanical problem it cannot tackle success- 
fully, but it has yet to learn how to use 
its discoveries to advance the fundamentals 
of life. Hopeful signs are however visible 
on the horizon of the post-war era. It 
was exactly through the objective methods 
of scientific investigation that a psychologist 
like Henry Link staged “The Return to 
Religion.” Such a happy transformation 
is now apparent in several other directions 
too. Manufacturers of machines are now 
more and more for incorporating humanics 
in the designs and techniques of their 
machines, and the recent trend of colour- 
conditioning machines is a laudable move 
in the right direction. Manufacturers are 
realising more and more that human nature 
is subject to moods when what is wrong 


appears as right, and are more and more 
particular to devise guards on machines 
that will protect a worker against such evil 
moods also. This is the only way to solve 
successfully the burning and most taxing 
problem of industry to-day—strained 
management-labour relations. Human re- 
lation can only improve through fusion of 
science with religion, and it is most natural 
that such a fusion takes place at the indus- 
trial medicine end. 


The literature of industrial medicine is 
replete with thoughts on morale, motivation, 
supervision, group psychology, human factor 
management-labour relations, etc. But they 
are all pawns on the chess-board of indus- 
trial medicine which move to the dictates 
of ancient and eternal verities of life like 
‘do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.’ Modern industrial psychology 
lends support to this view. This science is 
more and more for proving the ultimate . 
goodness of human nature, and that co- 
operation, not conflict, is its inner aim, and 
through upholding the true fundamentals 
of life, it makes a very near approach to 
Swami Vivekananda’s definition of religion, 
—as “manifestation of the divinity that is 
already in man.” Truly industrial medicine 
is religion rediscovered by science, or, at 
least, should be. 


—By H. P. Dastur, from The Journal of the 
Indian Medical Association, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, 
May, 1949. | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Youth Comes of Age. By Wellington G. 
Pierce. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Pp. 400 $ 2.50. 


“This book is concerned with a number 
of the problems of personal relations that 
high school boys and girls frequently dis- 
cuss in their informal groups—friendships, 
dates, brother-and-sister arguments, parent 
problems, and the long look ahead to 
marriage and a home of their own.” So 
says the author in his Preface and continues, 
“The problems that have been included 
for discussion have met a double test—the 
judgment of experienced counselors of 
youth as to what matters are of the most 
concern in youth’s coming of age and the 
demands and preferences of the young 
people themselves. More than three thou- 
sand high school boys and girls have had 
a part in developing this book.” 


“Youth Comes of Age” is divided into 
fourteen chapters and each chapter makes 
enjoyable and instructive reading. It also 
traces the story of Larry and Betty, two 
healthy young college students who are 
brought up in a normal well-adjusted home. 
The book is beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 


According to the author “You are what 
you have been becoming. ‘Man ‘is the 
product of all his yesterdays’”. Therefore, 
the influence of the family upon you in 
your childhood and youth counts much. 
A good family life gives you a feeling of 
security, poise and confidence. The ability 
to get along reasonably well with different 
members of the family is a fine test of 
your ability to get along with different 
people in life. Your regard for your father, 
mother, brother and sister will lead you 


to show the same regard for your boy 


friend, a girl friend, a lifemate, and even 
all humanity. 


Speaking of choosing a lifemate, a boy 
or girl should achieve before marriage a 
normal life of wholesome association which 
according to Wellington Pierce includes a 
developing interest in the welfare of others; 
ease when in a mixed group; ability to 
be good company on dates; an accurate 
understanding of the physiology of sex; 
and finally an intelligent attitude toward 
sex and personality. 


“Predicting Happiness in Marriage” is 
one of the most important chapters of the 
book. “A contemporary writer” says the 
author “has described the successful mar- 
riage as ‘a long conversation that always 
seems too short’. Young people today want 
to know how they can lay the foundations 
for a happy, growing and enduring marriage 
partnership.” The youth of today have 
this advantage over their parents, that 
counsel is available to them from social 
scientists who have made a deep study 
of human relations. A_ happy, stable, 
socialised young man or woman that is 
a well-adjusted person will hardly fail to 
make a good lifemate. 


Who is a well-adjusted person? He is 
the one who goes forth to meet his pro- 
blems with courage and confidence; he has 
satisfying social relations; he is able to live 
cffectively in the present and does not live 
in a dream world but a real world; he is 
able to come to a decision on an important 
matter with the minimum of struggle or 
worry; he is on friendly terms with himself 
and with life and is an_ integrated 
personality. 

“Youth Comes of Age” is indeed a book 
which should adorn the bookshelf of every 
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teenager. It is “the kind of book that a 
teenager will want to pick up and read 
because it comes to terms with life as he 
is living it.” 

Creative Old Age. By Clare de Gruchy. 
Old Age Counselling Center, San Francisco, 
1946. Pp. 143. 

This book should be of interest both to 
the young and old, for old age like death 
is inevitable, and we who are young today 
will be the oldsters of to-morrow. Clare 
de Gruchy’s book dispels our fears of 
growing old and shows us how to live 
effectively and happily in old age. 


The Old Age Counselling Center was 
started at San Francisco by Dr. Lillien 
J. Martin and its present director is the 
authoress of the book under review. The 
aim of the center, unlike other clubs and 
institutions for the aged, is not mere re- 
creation or amusement but mental stimu- 
lation. In the words of Dr. Martin “The 
aim of the Old Age Counselling Center 
is the permanent development and growth 
of every client, measured in terms of his 
useful participation in the life of the com- 
munity in which he finds himself, for 
increased happiness and efficiency.” 


The work of the Center is described in 
the book which is divided into two parts: 
(1) Case Histories and (2) Growing 
Projects. The Center believes that “both 
individual insight and group perspective are 
essential to a workable psychology of the 
life span.” The Case Histories reveal how 
individual counselling can bring about per- 
manent rehabilitation and thus refute the 
belief that old age means both physical 
and mental stagnation. “Nannie”, “Antee 
Soo”, “The Sea Poet”, all had the creative 
urge roused by delving deep into their 
previous life histories and bringing to the 


surface their latent interests. Nannie blos- 
somed into a painter, Antee Soo into a 
woodworker, and Mr. Dolan into a poet. 


Whilst these cases have been successful, 
those of Mrs. Brown and Mr. Jones are 
failures. To quote: “Over the years, we 
find about nine per cent of all problems 
have remained unsolved. Five per cent 
are in cases where somebody else (family, 
nurse, or guardian of the old in institutior 
of relief agency) has sought to work out 
the solution for the old person.” .... “The 
remaining four per cent of failures are in 
cases of old clients themselves who are 
unwilling to pay price in effort for any 
benefit they might gain through self- 
development.” 


Under Group Projects the author dis- 
cusses the S. O. A. (Salvaging Old Age) 
Farm which makes very interesting reading. 
It proved Dr. Martin’s belief that the so- 
called unemployable old people were capa- 
ble, under given conditions, of self-support. 
She did not believe in the dole system for the 
aged, but in making them independent. 
She also believed in awakening them 
intellectually and _ therefore, organised 
groups for the study of current events. She 
believed that “In democracy every person 
should make, in one way or another, his 
contribution to community progress in 
return for the benefits he received from 
it. The old should not feel themselves 
exempted from this obligation.” 


In short, Dr. Martin started a revolution 
in our conventional ideas about the old 
and gave us new ways and means of 
tackling their problems. 


The book is worthy of a place on any 
book-shelf not only for its contents but for 
its beautiful get-up and illustrations. 
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Late Sir Ardeshir Dalal 


emulate. The eloquent tributes paid to him 


We wish to place on record our deep sense 
of sorrow at the sad demise, on Saturday 
the 8th October, 1949, of Sir Ardeshir 
Dalal, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of this Institute since April, 1949. He distin- 
guished himself as an able administrator, 
eminent industrialist and above all a great 
patriot. We need not recount here the 
various important positions he held, 
with great distinction, during his brilliant 
career. It is enough to say that wherever 
he served, cither in the government or in the 
famous industrial House of Tatas, he left 


behind him a great tradition for others to 


sponianeously by the Press and the Public 
prove fully the esteem in which he was 


held in this country. 


Sir Ardeshir was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of this Institute since 1938. 
Throughout this long period of his con- 
nection, he was a great source of inspiration 
to those responsible for the working of 


the Institute. We convey through these 
columns our heartfelt condolences to Lady 
Dalal and other members of his family 


in their bereavement. 




















